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Avoid Engine Failures 
This Winter 


EMEMBER last winter the run of engine 
failures due to poor steaming? 

And how you decided upon an Arch in every 
engine to avoid a repetition? 

Well, winter is a short three months off. 

Winter will again show up the poor steamers. 

Transform them now, while there is time, 
by applying the Security Sectional Arch. 

The result will be a better steaming engine 
and a reduction of flue and fire-box mainte- 
nance. A protection to your operating record 
this winter. 


Ask us about it. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, INC. 


Locomotive Combustion Engineers 


McCormick Building 17 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Progressive railroads of today carry replacers as part 19 
of train equipment. The majority of these railroads are a 
equipped with Reading Replacers, which proves, convinc- in 


ingly, that they are giving universal satisfaction. 


READING 7 
REPLACERS | 


are furnished in sizes for any height of rail and to sustain re 
without failure any axle loads. th 
American Chain Company 
Incorporated | 

Bridgeport, Connecticut gi 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Reading Specialties Division 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN 





THE WORLD 


























The total number of stockholders of Class I railroads for 
the calendar year 1921 was 752,967, according to the Pre- 
liminary Abstract of Statistics of Com- 


Increase mon Carriers just issued by the Inter- 
in Railroad state Commerce Commission. This was 
Stockholders an increase of 43,172 over the number 


reported by the commission for the year 
1920. It included 342.258 in the Eastern district, 73,187 in 
the Southern district and 337,522 in the Western district. 
While at first glance an increase in the number of stockholders 
in a business might seem to indicate an increase in its popu- 
larity as an investment, it is probable that a different explana- 
tion would prove truer to fact in this instance. The number 
of railroad stockholders has been increasing for several years, 
as it was somewhat over 600,000 before the war, but since 
there has been very little new stock issued in that time the 
changes in the stockholders’ lists must mean that former 
owners have sold part of their holdings and they have been 
taken—generally at lower prices—by a larger number of 
new purchasers whose average holdings are less. The wide 
distribution of railroad securities is a good thing from many 
points of view, but the 1921 statistics represent conditions in 
a year of depression and great uncertainty and it is very 
likely that a different condition is being substituted as the 
financial condition of the railroads has improved during 
1922. Recent statements of the number of stockholders of 
the Pennsylvania have shown a decrease. 


The Union Pacific and Burlington have been the first rail- 
ways to make public the agreements they have negotiated 
with their shop employees following 

New Agreements their defeat of the striking shop crafts’ 
with Shop unions. The managements and the 
Employees employees’ associations on both these 
railways have agreed to reclassifica- 

tions of shop employees which recognize much more clearly 
than those previously in effect the differences in the skill 
required to do the different kinds of work for which the men 
are paid. The wage scales fixed give the most skilled men 
higher pay than the wages fixed by the Railroad Labor 
Board, while in some cases relatively unskilled labor is to 
receive wages lower than those awarded by the Labor Board. 
It seems not improbable the result will be that on both 
railways the shop employees as a whole will receive as high, 
or even higher, average wages than those awarded to shop 
employees by the Labor Board. On the other hand, the new 
scales of wages place such a premium upon the acquisition 
and use of superior skill that it seems certain they will have 
a stimulating effect upon the work of all the employees and 
In consequence will increase the efficiency of all the work 
done. The ultimate result’ probably will be that the em- 
ployees as a whole will receive higher average wages and 
that at the same time the railways will secure a larger 
amount of good work at a reduced total cost. The Burling- 
ton and Union Pacific seem to have made good use of their 
Victory in the strike—a use that will be beneficial both to 
their employees and to the railways. It will be interesting 
to see what plans for dealing with labor matters are adopted 
on other railways. 
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It is in periods of heavy traffic such as this that the in- 
adequacy of facilities becomes most apparent. This con- 
dition is, of course, more pronounced 


Equalizing at some points than at others. In gen- 
Traffic and eral the terminals are the first points 
Facilities of congestion, although in many cases 


line capacity is the limiting factor. In 
either case facilities which may handle a normal traffic with- 
out delay are becoming blocked with the overload, the effects 
of which may extend far beyond the limits of the division 
affected if not remedied quickly. The problem of the oper- 
ating officer now is to distribute the work to be done among 
the facilities available so that each may be used to the best 
advantage and an excessive load at any one point may be 
avoided. This involves closer supervision than is normally 
exercised. It may call for the rearrangement of switching 
operations between terminals and other expedients to reduce 
the danger of congestion in order that traffic may be kept 
moving. 


With definite prospects of the railroads being able, and 
indeed compelled, to fill some of their machine tool needs 
in the immediate future, it is in order 


,’ 
Manufacturers’ to urge a more general use of the 
Engineering engineering service offered by progres- 
Service sive machine and tool manufacturers. 


This is a valuable service, never fully 
utilized in the past. It is offered gratis by the manufac- 
turers who naturally know best what can be accomplished 
with their respective machines and are anxious that these 
machines shall prove of maximum value. Few railroad 
shops are operated on as efficient a production basis as is 
possible or desirable, and industrial engineers with their 
extensive and intensive knowledge of modern machine 
methods, can be of great assistance in an advisory capacity. 
It is advisable where new machines are being bought to send 
blueprints, or work details, to the manufacturer who can 
then make a study of the requirements and recommend the 
tooling arrangement, or method which will give the most 
satisfactory results. Not only should advice be sought in 
the case of new tools, but every progressive machine manu- 
facturer will be glad of a chance to speed up the work on his 
older machines already installed, retooling them so that they 
can earn more. Recently a prominent manufacturer of turret 
lathes sent a practical man to eight or ten different railroad 
shops and found that many of his machines were running 
on too small work to be efficient. In practically none of the 
shops were these machines producing more than 50 or 60 
per cent of what they should. The railroad master mechanic 
or machine shop foreman at each shop had so many irons in 
the fire that he could not specialize on machinery and, as a 
result, the operators ran the machines and tooled: them in 
any way they saw fit with no check on the performance. 
Admitting that certain machine shop operations are too simple 
to require special tooling arrangements, the fact remains that 
a considerable proportion of the machinery, especially in 
large shops, is capable of operation on a highly productive, 
efficient basis and in these cases it will pay the railroads 
to utilize the engineering service of machine tool manufac- 
turers to the fullest possible extent. 
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Railroads equipped with automatic block signaling should 
be able to check the efficiency of their signal systems under 
; the heavy traffic conditions which will 

Checking prevail for some time. Not all auto- 
Signaling with matic block signals are located to the 
Traffic best advantage and some are not main- 

tained efficiently. A signal protecting 

a busy passing track switch may be so far out as to cause 
repeated stops and delays to following trains that could be 
eliminated by the installation of another signal or the re- 
location of some of them. At certain stations the relocation 
of a signal.or the installation of a starting signal will save 
considerable delay in getting trains moving. On one road 
the introduction of three additional signals. for upgrade 
traffic on a long hill increased the capacity of that section 
of track sufficiently to remove a limitation to the operation 
of the entire division. Operating officers and signal engi- 
neers may now well co-operate in studying the causes of 
numerous train stops and delays, especially around water 
tanks, coal chutes, passing tracks and on grades. Slight 
changes in signal controls or locations may produce economies. 


Reports from various sources show that the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen is trying hard to get all the yardmasters 
and assistant yardmasters of the rail- 


Yardmasters ways to become members solely of the 
and the trainmen’s union. W. G. Lee, head of 
B. of R. T. the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


is one of the ablest and fairest labor 
leaders in the United States. He has insisted always upon 
the members of his union faithfully carrying out their agree- 
ments with the railroads. But the yardmasters ought not 
to belong to the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. If 
they are to belong to any organization it should be one of 
their own. The yardmaster is.a supervisory officer who di- 
rects the work of trainmen. Neither he nor any other officer 
can issue and enforce orders without the way in which he 
exercises his authority sometimes being questioned and re- 
sented by his subordinates. A yardmaster who belongs to 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is subject to discipline 
by that organization. This means that he is subject to dis- 
cipline by the very men whose work he directs. He is their 
superior in the yard and they are his superiors in the lodge 
room. This creates a condition of affairs that is bad for 
all concerned. It can hardly fail to interfere with the yard- 
master performing his duties with fairness and firmness and 
an officer who cannot thus perform his duties cannot perform 
them efficiently. An officer who cannot perform his duties 
efficiently cannot serve his railway well and will imperil 
his chances of promotion. The railways should treat their 
supervisory officers so that they will have no incentive to 
belong to unions composed of their subordinates; and super- 
visory officers who desire to serve their companies well and 
at the same time further their own interests will keep out of 
unions composed of their subordinates. 


In a letter to the editor, General Lansing H. Beach, chief 
of engineers, United States War Department, presents some 
; specific criticisms of an editorial ap- 
Bridges Over pearing in the Railway Age of May 
Navigable 27, 1922, entitled “The Needs of 
Streams Water Transportation,” which called 
attention to the large expenditures be- 

ing made by the railroads in fulfilling the requirements 
imposed in bridges crossing navigable streams. The specific 
case cited in the editorial was a 365 ft. lift span provided 
in the new superstructure of the Cincinnati Southern bridge, 
which, according to the evidence available, will probably 
never serve any useful purpose. General Beach calls atten- 
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tion to the fact that the provision for a movable span is © 


one imposed by law and that it is unjust to criticize the 
War Department or any of its officers for insisting upon 
the fulfillment of requirements which they have no authority 
to modify. The facts presented in General Beach’s letter 
have been confirmed in full in a letter received from T. C. 
Powell, vice-president of the Erie, who was vice-president 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific at the time 
that the negotiations concerning this bridge were under way. 
Mr. Powell testifies also to the spirit of fairness manifested 
by General Beach and his assistants in all their dealings 
with respect to this structure. It is, therefore, clear that the 
editorial in question was in error insofar as it directed any 
criticism at the War. Department. However, the fact re- 
mains that the railroad was required to make a large expen- 
diture for no useful purpose. There are many other places 
in the United States where railways have provided movable 
spans over streams that have been declared navigable, but 
where no navigation exists and while, no doubt, the War 
Department in these cases places an interpretation on the 
law, such that only the very minimum requirements are 
imposed, it is extremely difficult for the railroads to obtain 
the necessary federal legislation to relieve them of the need- 
less expenditure. However, relief is now in sight from a 
rather unexpected source. The great expansion of highway 
construction and improvement is causing the shoe to pinch 
on another foot and because public pressure is being brought 
to bear a number of streams which have long borne the 
stamp of navigable waters, because of mythical transporta- 
tion in the dim past, have been removed from the list. 


Highway Crossing Protection 


pee THE steady increase in the number of licensed motor 
vehicles operating on the highways from 4,983,340 in 
1917 to 10,608,128 on July 1, 1922, the railroads have an in- 
creasingly difficult problem to protect the occupants of the 
automobiles as well as their own passengers and employees 
at the more than 250,000 highway grade crossings in the 
United States. In 1920 1,201 occupants of automobiles were 
killed in collisions with trains at grade crossings, while 
during the first nine months of 1921 873 occupants of auto- 
mobiles met death in grade crossing accidents as compared 
with only 99 in all other classes of vehicles in such accidents. 
In Canada approximately 58 persons were killed and 142 
injured in the 85 automobile accidents at railroad crossings 
involving fatalities during 1921. Another serious phase of 
this problem was emphasized recently by the derailment of 
a passenger train on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie at Annandale, Minn., by a motor truck, resulting in 
the death of the two men on the truck and six passengers 
and two railroad employees. 

With the continued expansion of manufacturing facilities, 
especially for cheap cars, a glance five or ten years into the 
future will indicate a dense highway traffic, those interested 
in which, if organized, can influence legislation on the grade 
crossing question that may be very detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the railroads. There is already a tendency among 
state legislators to introduce bills requiring the roads to 
install devices for the protection of the highway traffic. The 
majority of the automobile traffic may be considered more 
of a luxury than a necessity and should pay its share of 
the new protection demanded. It is time that the railroads 
of the country should co-ordinate their efforts to counteract 
this tendency to require the railroads to stand the expense 
of all such proposed protection. Some of the problems in- 
volved in the location, installation and maintenance of auto- 
matic highway grade crossing protection are explained in an 
article elsewhere in this issue which serves to emphasize the 
importance of the railroads organizing to combat the de- 
mands of the millions of automobile drivers. 
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The Changing Problem 
of Railway Accidents 


Compute STATISTICS regarding railway accidents in 1921 
which have just been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission confirm the conclusion drawn by the Railway 
Age from preliminary statistics issued some months ago. 
They show that on the whole the accident record made by the 
railways in 1921 was the best in their entire history. The 
Commission in its report says: “The number of fatalities 
resulting from railway accidents of all kinds, industrial in- 
cluded, in 1921 was less than for any other year since 1889. 
This is a remarkable showing when it is considered that 
the annual transportation service, measured in ton-miles, 
was about five times as large at the end of this period as at 
the beginning.” 

The total number of persons killed in 1921 owing to rail- 
way accidents of every kind was 5,996. The corresponding 
figure for 1920 was 6,928, and for 1919, 6,997. 

Of this number 116 were passengers and persons carried 
under contract. This compares with 169 in 1920. The 
total number of employees killed in train and train service 
accidents in 1921 was 1,032. This includes not only em- 
ployees at work, but those who were not on duty and even 
those who were trespassing. The corresponding figure for 
1920 was 1,855. ‘The total for employees and passengers 
declined from 2,024 to 1,048. In proportion to the total 
business handled, the accident record of 1920 was the best 
up to that time, and yet it will be seen that the fatalities to 
passengers and employees due to train operation in 1921 
were only 57 per cent as great asin 1920. This fact helps to 
give an adequate idea of the increase in the safety of railway 
operation which has occurred. 

But the problem of preventing or at least reducing ac- 
cidents on railroads is far from solved. While the railways 
have been so greatly increasing the safety of their own 
operations, other developments over which they have little 
or no control have been tending to nullify their efforts to 
reduce the sum total of accidents. Within recent years the 
great increase in the number of automobiles crossing the 
railways on highways has been causing a formidable increase 
in highway crossing accidents. ‘The number of people killed 
at highway crossings in 1921 was 1,702, or 554 more than 
the total fatalities to passengers and employees due to train 
operation. The Interstate Commerce Commission in its an- 
nual accident report says: “It will be noted that of all 
casualties sustained at grade crossings in 1917, 59 per cent 
involved occupants of automobiles and motor trucks, as com- 
pared with 80 per cent in 1921.” 

The railways of the United States in the months of June, 
July, August and September, 1922, carried on throughout 
the country a “National Careful Crossing Campaign” to try 
to reduce accidents at highway crossings. They placarded 
the entire country, especially at highway crossings, with 
warnings to automobilists to be careful when crossing rail- 
way tracks. The total results of this campaign are not yet 
known. Such information as is now available indicates, 
however, that the number of automobile accidents at highway 
crossings did not decline, and may actually have increased 
while this campaign was being carried on. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System reports that in June, July and August. 
the first three months of the campaign, the number of casual- 
ties at its highway crossings increased 30 per cent. There 
were 85 automobile accidents at Pennsylvania System high- 
way crossings in the three months in question. ‘They caused 
the deaths of 56 persons, which was almost one-half as many 
as the total number of passengers killed on all the railroads 
of the United States in 1921. 

There was an increase in 1921 in still another class of 
accidents. The total number of trespassers on railway prop- 
Prior to 


erty killed was 2,166 in 1920 and 2,481 in 1921. 
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the war the number of trespassers killed annually averaged 
about 5,000. During and immediately following the war 
the number was greatly reduced, apparently owing to the 
fact that there was almost no unemployment in the country..- 
The increase in the number of trespassers killed in 1921 
is attributed by the Commission mainly to increase in un- 
employment due to business depression. The number of 
men who “beat” their way on the railways from place to 
place in periods of depression always is greater than at 
other times. 

The facts about railway accidents indicate that the actual 
operation of the railroads themselves has been made so much 
more safe that the great problems with respect to accidents 
have become those of educating or compelling people not to 
trespass upon their properties and to cross them on highways 
with reasonable care. In the solution of these problems 
the railways must have the co-operation of public authorities 
and the organizations of automobile manufacturers and users, 


Britain Succeeds Where America Fails 


HERE IS PEACE and good feeling between labor unions 

and railway managements in Great Britain. This con- 
dition obtains in spite of the readjustments in wages which 
have been brought about in Great Britain as well as in the 
United States. Why should England have succeeded where 
we have failed? 

One of the most obvious reasons is the sliding scale of 
wages. This plan is a product of the war period and pro- 
vides, first, a basic wage which is not subject to change and, 
second, a substantial bonus which is increased or decreased 
at a predetermined rate with every increase or decrease in 
the official index number of the cost of living. The ad- 
vantage which this method has over ours is plain. As the 
cost of living fluctuates continually, with our lack of provi- 
sion for automatic adjustments of wages, we may expect 
either the railroads to be asking for wage reductions or the 
unions to be demanding increases most of the time. Con- 
sequently, we may look forward to more or less constant fric- 
tion between the railroads and at least some of their employ- 
ees. The British are to be congratulated that they have 
practically done away with controversies of this character. 

Another institution on British railways which, although of 
recent adoption, has already proved its value in promoting 
cordial relationships, is the railway council. Under the 
provisions of the Railways Act of 1921 there is at least one 
of these councils, comprised equally of representatives of 
employees and managements, on each railway. Subsidiary 
to these councils are district councils and local committees, 
the personnel of which is similarly made up. The primary 
function of the council is the adjudication of disputes be- 
tween employees and the railway companies, and it has al- 
ready proved its value as a point of contact between the of- 
ficers of the railways and their men. Moreover, the councils 
and committees seem to have awakened the interest of em- 
ployees in the efficient operation of the railways and de- 
liberations have not been confined solely to matters of wages 
and working conditions, but have included methods for in- 
creasing efficiency and building up traffic as well. 

The provision for local committees, district councils and 
railway councils was’ not forced upon the railways or the 
unions from any outside agency, although their establish- 
ment has been required by law. On the contrary, the rail- 
ways and the three operating and traffic department unions, 
viz., the National Union of Railwaymen, the Association of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen and the Railway Clerks’ 
Association, agreed among themselves upon the formation of 
these bodies and their agreement was incorporated into the 
law of the realm. 

The points which have been mentioned here about the 
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British method for dealing with the railway labor problem 
are only the most obvious and outstanding, yet they should 
be sufficient to awaken the interest of any railway officer 
who is not satisfied with labor conditions in this country 
and who is casting about for methods of dealing with the 
problem which have proved successful elsewhere. 


Reduced Rates for 
Commercial Travelers 


T WOULD BE difficult to characterize with moderation the 
request made of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week by the organizations of commercial travelers for 
a discount of 3314 per cent in passenger fares, were it not 
for an appreciation of that fairly common aspect of human 
nature, particularly associated with the calling of the sales- 
man, which so frequently leads men to ask for more than 
they expect to get in order that they may be better satisfied 
if the request is granted only in part. 

We are inclined to believe, however, that very clever sales- 
manship would be required to sell to the commission or to 
the public the idea advanced by the witnesses before the 
commission who, on behalf of 676,000 commercial travelers, 
asked that the railroads be ordered to sell to any one willing 
to advance $66.67 at one time a book of coupons good for 
$100 worth, of passenger or baggage transportation during 
the next year. 

Less opposition will undoubtedly be expressed on the 
ground of discrimination to the proposal of the repre- 
sentative of the American Hotel Association that the potential 
customers of its members be accorded the 331% per cent 
discount for buying as little as $50 worth of coupons at one 
time and submitting to the formality of being identified by 
photograph and signature, because more people would 
naturally see its possible advantages to themselves, although 
it would have an even greater effect in railroad revenues. 

A good many laws have been placed on the state and 
federal statute books because in the old days railroads used 
to pay rebates to large shippers to keep them from sending 
their freight by some other road that would rather haul the 
freight for less than the regular rate than not haul it at all, 
and it is easy to imagine the howls of protest that would be 
incited by a proposal to allow a rebate of 331% per cent today 
to all shippers who paid a freight bill of say $1,000 at 
one time. It would be strange logic that would expect an 
order that the same thing be done on a smaller scale from 
the regulating body created to administer the same laws 
that were directed against the former kind of discrimination 
under authority of an act of Congress. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that railroads formerly is- 
sued mileage books at reduced rates for the benefit of the 
commercial travelers and it was done more or less voluntarily. 
That fact, however, constitutes no more valid an argument 
for their being required to resume the practice on a nation- 
wide scale than would be a contention by the Standard Oil 
Company that railroads should be required by law to pay it 
rebates. Chairman Fox of the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation testified before the commission that mileage books 
had their origin as far back as 1868 in a concession offered 
by the freight departments of the rajlroads to shippers in 
the same way that they used to give annual passes to favored 
shippers. After concessions in freight rates were made il- 
legal the railroads also sought to get rid of the concessions 
still made to a limited extent to a class of travelers and they 
were only freed of the practice when the Railroad Ad- 
ministration had put an end to competition during the war. 

It is also true, as contended by the commercial travelers, 
that railroads make lower rates for carload freight than for 
smaller shipments and that they make special fares at a 
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discount from the regular rates for conventions, excursions, 
tourists and commuters, but there is a difference in the 
character of service rendered for such rates which does not 
exist between the service rendered to a commercial traveler 
or any other purchaser of a mileage or discount rate coupon 
book and that furnished the purchaser of an ordinary one- 
way ticket. The reduced rates accorded for carload freight 
and for special classes of travel may be justified on the basis 
of both the cost of the service and the value of the service. 
It costs the railroad less to handle shipments in carload lots 
than it does to handle a multitude of small shipments; it 
costs less to handle passengers in special suburban trains, 
often crowded, in the way that commutation traffic is handled, 
than it does to handle ordinary traffic on through or branch 
line trains, and it costs less to carry crowds of people to a 
convention or on an excursion that is planned for in advance 
than it does to run trains for the ordinary day to day travel 
for which schedules are maintained. Similarly, the pur- 
chaser of a special reduced rate ticket receives a less valuable 
or less desirable service than does the passenger who pays 
the standard rate, because the service for which he pays a 
reduced rate is usually restricted to certain dates, trains 
or destinations, but they tend to stimulate travel by offering 
a somewhat less desirable service as a by-product to those 
who could perhaps not afford or who would not care to pay 
standard rates for the regular service. 

That they represent less of a ‘concession than is desired 
by the commercial travelers is indicated by the fact that 
these “discount” rates which the commercial man points to 
are not satisfactory to him. The excursion ticket or the 
convention fare good on certain days is available to him and 
he sometimes takes advantage of it, but he wants something 
more. He wants to travel when he will and where he will 
at a reduced rate. While he contends that the reduction he 
seeks is justified on the wholesale principle, he is not asking 
for a wholesale service. His purchase of a mileage or 
coupon book ticket to cover exactly the same service that is 
given the ordinary passenger would not represent a whole- 
sale transaction. It would represent merely payment in 
advance for a number of retail transactions yet to be com- 
pleted and -the interest on his advanced money would be 
easily eaten up by the additional cost of printing, collecting 
and accounting for his coupons. 

Averaging approximately 50 miles a day, for which at the 
regular fare of 3.6 cents a mile the cost would be $1.80, the 
commercial traveler is no more entitled to wholesale rates 
for his transportation than are his customers entitled to 
wholesale prices or freight rates based on the aggregate of 
the goods sold by the traveler on his entire trip. 

It is very easy to claim and somewhat difficult definitel 
to disprove, that a 331% per cent or any other reduction in 
passenger fares would stimulate travel. It cannot be denied 
that any reduction would have at least some tendency in 
that direction, but the fact remains that there must be some 
point below which a reduction could not possibly pay. The 
question is whether a given reduction would cause enough 
more people to travel to make up for the loss in revenue 
from those who are now traveling. If the railroads believed 
it would, it would not be necessary to ask them to redu 
rates. Those who say that they would travel on railroads 
more if rates were lower frequently forget that the first effect 
of a rate reduction would be to cut down the revenues no\ 
being collected. In fact, the chief witnesses for the com 
mercial travelers at the hearing were sure that the railroads 
would more than get back any loss in revenues while ad- 
mitting they had no figure in mind as to the amount of t! 
loss. 

The contention that business houses would send out more 
traveling men if the fares were lower attaches a rathie 
magnified importance to the amount of money involved i 
the passenger fare as compared with the much larger other 
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factors. It is not to be presumed that a house would pay 
a large number of additional salaries, together with hotel 
bills and other expense accounts, to send out men at a time 
when for various reasons merchants are curtailing their 
buying, merely because the passenger fare is reduced 60 
cents a day. Yet it requires no stretch of the imagination to 
foresee that most people who make even a single round-trip 
as far as Chicago to New York and return would buy a 
coupon book if it were available on the terms proposed at a 
rate 3314 per cent less than they now pay. 

The commercial travelers often claim to perform an im- 
portant service as indirect freight solicitors for the railroads, 
but if allowed to have their way they would prove to be 
rather expensive as passenger solicitors. 


Heavy Electric Traction 


HE HEAVY ELECTRIC traction committee of the American 

Electric Railway Association presented a report this 
week at the annual convention of that association. The 
report was of particular value to everyone concerned because 
it carried one step farther the work of compiling the available 
data on the subject of heavy electric traction. The report 
consists of a chart showing the growth of electrified track 
and of electric locomotive tonnage in the United States and 
Canada, a list of foreign electrified railroads with data 


covering the kind of equipment used, and a bibliography on- 


heavy electric traction. The bibliography was orginated by 
the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers and has 
twice been revised and brought up to date by the A. E. R. 
A. In fact these two organizations should have the credit 
for doing more than their share of the association work on 
this subject during the past few years and for being the only 
ones to effect any sort of co-operation. The following state- 
ment included in the A. E. R. A. report is particularly note- 
worthy : 

“The question of general co-operation in the study of heavy electric trac- 
tion has been taken up with the various technical organizations which are 
actively interested in the several aspects of electrification. Your committec 
did not have in mind any premature attempt at standardization or discus- 
sion of questions which might embarrass the managements of electrified 
railroads or of railroads contemplating electrification, but did suggest a 
central organization to co-ordinate the work of studying electrification prob- 
lems and of collecting information,’in order to avoid duplication of effort. 

“While many of the organizations with whom the matter was taken up 
expressed interest in the proposal, and while all agreed in the value of co- 
operation, it now seems evident that if such a movement is to be successful 
it should be under the leadership of the steam railroads.” 

All of the following associations are interested in the sub- 
ject of heavy electric traction: The American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers; the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; the Mechanical Division of the American Rail- 
way Association; the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation; the American Electric Railway Association; the 
International Railway Congress; the Association of Railway 
Electric Engineers and the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. Practically all of these organizations are dealing with 
the subject independently and in some cases there has been 
much duplication of’effort. As a whole, these organizations 
include a wide variety of interest and afford an unusual op- 
portunity for compiling complete information on heavy 
electric traction. What is needed is leadership. Petty 
jealousies must be forgotten. 

The A. E. R. A. committee in its statement has made an 
excellent suggestion with a generous spirit and has put the 
matter directly up to the steam railroad men. Is there any 

etter way than for A. R. A., Division V, Mechanical, and 
the A. R. E. A. to get together and arrange a plan by which 
the various societies can co-operate. It is entirely possible 
that all of the associations would not agree to such affilia- 
tion, but if only a few collaborate, much duplication of effort 
will be eliminated and all phases of the work can be studied 
intensively, 
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A Bonus System for 
Train Service Employees 


CENTRAL STATES 
To THE EDITOR: 


To promote efficiency in train service the following plan 
for a bonus system was suggested some time ago: 

Pay to engine and train crews in productive service, a 
bonus on a minute basis at a pro rata rate for all time less 
than the established zero time (the maximum time before 
overtime commenced, based on a speed of 12% miles per 
hour) for each class of service. Dead-heading and light sec- 
tions are not to be governed by this plan. In computing, 
the total time on duty will be considered, and if less than 
the established minimum, payment will be made at pro rata 
rate on a minute basis for the time on duty less than the 
minimum. 

To establish the time from which to figure, it will be nec- 
essary to classify the service as between fast freight, slow 
freight and local trains. For fast freight the time limit will 
be the minimum schedule from the time a train is due out 
of the initial terminal to the time of arrival at the final 
terminal, directions to be separated if necessary on account 
of differences in schedules of fast freights because of load- 


- ings. In slow freight service, use the time after which over- 


time is paid. In local service, the time limit will have to 
be determined from a study of the conditions peculiar to the 
division adopting the plan. 

This. plan will (1) expedite the movement of locomotives 
out of the roundhouse, and to and from trains at initial and 
terminal yards; (2) reduce materially the delays on account 
of engine and car failures; (3) speed up the movement of 
trains on the division, and increase the gross ton-miles per 
train hour; (4) reduce the number of crews and engines in 
service, making possible a greater service by more experi- 
enced men; (5) reduce the overtime expense and increase 
the earning capacity of men in this service; (6) increase 
train tonnage; (7) maintain fast freight schedules. 

To illustrate, on a certain division of 134 miles the fastest 
schedule of fast freight is 6 hr. 29 min. eastbound. With 
this plan a train crew handling a fast freight and on duty 
six hours would be paid a bonus of 29 min. In slow freight, 
overtime is paid after 10 hr. 40 min., so that a crew on duty 
10 hr. would be paid 40 min. bonus. The same would apply 
in local service after the time limit was established. 

To show just how this should work out in slow freight 
service, note the following: A crew going on duty at 7 a. m. 
and off duty at 5:40 p. m. would not be paid a bonus. If 
off duty at 7:40 p. m. there would be two hours’ overtime 
at penalty rate, which in the case of an engine crew would 
be, $4.70. If the crew went off duty at 3:40 p. m. a bonus 
of two hours pro rata would be paid which would be $3.14. 
The difference between the two would be a saving of $1.56 
to the road while it would also be an inducement for the men 
as they would have to work four hours to get $1.56, or about 
39 cents per hour. On a basis of 20 trips per month, this 
would reduce the working time of a crew about 40 hr. per 
month, giving them a chance to make two or three more trips 
and increase their earnings accordingly, and also more time 
at home while reducing the time away from home. 

On a basis of 250 trains per month, each saving two hours 
and a charge of $15 per engine hour, the saving on account 
of engine hours would be about $7,500, not including that 
due to decreased yard delays and improved time in freight 
movement, increased car miles per day or the advantage of 
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a more nearly maximum train loading, with a corresponding 
decrease in the aggregate number of trains run. 

On a basis of a saving of 30 min. per train for 500 trains 
per month, the bonus for engine crews would cost about 
$392 and on the same basis the saving in engine hours, based 
on engine rental per hour, would be about $3,750 per month, 
or a net saving for engines and crews of $3,358. The bonus 
to the train crews on the basis of 30 min. to the engine crews 
would be about $461, which would leave a net saving of 
$2,897 per month. OPERATION. 


The Needs of Water Transportation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE EpITor: 

I noted your editorial, ““The Needs of Water Transporta- 
tion,” on page 1209 of your issue of May 27, 1922, at the 
time the paper appeared, but have, however, been prevented 
from writing to you earlier in regard to the matter. I have 
no reason to believe that you intended to do an injustice to 
myself or to the department which I represent, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that you have done so when you charge 
us with requiring other people to spend their money unnec- 
essarily. I note your particular expression, “this attitude is 
frequently manifested by the War Department in its control 
over railway crossings of navigable streams. The building 
of new bridges, or the reconstruction of old ones, usually 
calls for extravagant requirements as to the clear width and 
height of channel openings, with apparently no effort to 
balance the pecuniary advantage to be derived by the exist- 
ing or potential river transportation, with the enormous 
burden placed upon actual and thoroughly established rail 
transportation.” 

The case of the Southern Railroad bridge over the Ohio 
river at Cincinnati which serves as the text of your editorial, 
is one where it would have been better, in justice to those 
concerned and for your paper’s reputation for accuracy, if 
you had ascertained the facts before issuing the statement 
which you have made. You say that the requirement in 
regard to the drawbridge “was made in spite of the fact that 
there is no record of the swing span ever having been turned 
following the test made at the time of its completion 45 
years ago.” It happens that I am personally acquainted 
with all features of this case, as I was the division engineer 
at Cincinnati, having supervision over the Ohio and its 
tributaries at the time the Cincinnati Southern Railroad first 
took up the question of remodeling its bridge. 

The requirement to which you object concerning the draw- 
bridge is one imposed by law, under the Act of Congress 
approved December 17, 1872. When the officials of the 
Cincinnati Southern presented their plans they were told 
that the requirement for the swing span was obsolete and 
in our opinion no longer necessary in the interests of naviga- 
tion, and that we would do what we could to assist them to 
secure legislation repealing it or at least waiving it in their 
case. Their reply was to the effect that the bridge in its 
then present condition was a great hindrance to the traffic 
of the road and that it was more important to them to make 
their plans immediately and proceed with their work at the 
earliest possible date rather than to wait for legislation 
before making their plans even if they should save some 
money on the bridge, as the saving on the bridge would not 
compensate them for the loss due to the delay in the time. 

You will notice that the law requires a swing bridge 
giving two clear openings 160 ft. each, the swing bridge 
being practically the only type of opening in a large bridge 
which was in existence at the time the Act was passed. When 
the engineer of the railroad company stated that another 
type of bridge would be more economical than the swing 
span, owing to the difficulty of enlarging the top of the turn- 
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table pier, or entirely rebuilding the pier, we told him that 
we believed the War Department would consent to another 
form of construction and permit the bridge to be built in 
any way that was more economical to them, provided the 
clearance called for by the law was maintained. After this 
statement to that effect the company modified its plans for 
this portion of the bridge and adopted the lift span as more 
economical and practical. No difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining the consent of the War Department to this change. 
I might add that at the hearing certain prominent vessel 
interests asked that the piers be changed when the bridge 
was rebuilt to which request we declined to accede on the 
ground that the expense to the railroad would be greater 
than the existing or prospective commerce justified. 

I feel that your editorial has done not only the engineer 
department of which I am at the head, but myself, per- 
sonally, a great injustice. I feel, however, that it was writ- 
ten on superficial knowledge without taking the pains to 
ascertain the facts. I am sure that the whole truth of the 
case completely absolves both myself and the department 
which I represent, from “the spending of other people’s 


money ... . all too lightly.” LANsING H. BEAcH, 
Chief of Engineers, United States War Department. 


The Santa Fe Reading Rooms 


On Santa FE LINES 
To THE EpIror: 


In the Railway Age of September 9, page 455, I find these 
words: “There is unquestionably something wrong seriously 
in the industrial and transportation world today. No one 
will deny this.” Following this you say: “We have sug- 
gested that conditions on the railways might be improved 
substantially through the development of something corre- 
sponding to the personnel departments that have given such 
an excellent account of themselves in certain of the larger 
and more progressive industrial organizations.”’ 

This conception has been carried out on the Santa Fe 
system, as originating in the active brain and warm heart 
of the late E. P. Ripley and most cordially supported by 
his successor and all his staff, in the widest and broadest 
and largest method of operation. 

As you know, but seem at present to have overlooked, we 
have 30 buildings on the Santa Fe, where every comfort is 
provided for the employee, and where he is surrounded by 
educational influences. 

We have invested close to a million dollars in this enter- 
prise, which has for its object the closing of the gap between 
the official and the employee, and awakening aspirations 
towards the true, the beautiful, and the good. The librarians 
or caretakers of these reading rooms are taken from the ranks 
of the company, and have an intimate understanding of a 
railroad man’s life and work. 

The employee has the privilege of ordering books for his 
own private library which are delivered to him free at pub- 
lisher’s rates, or which may be added at once to the shelves 
of the reading room for his use and that of his family. 

During the season entertainments of all kinds—musical 
literary and educational—are held in these reading rooms, 
for which no charge is made, and which bring the employees 
and their families into familiar association with many of the 
leading scholars and scientists. Each year for 20 years the 
Santa Fe has been appropriating from $10,000 to $20,000 
for these entertainments. The Santa Fe has been carrying 
out the conception of the statements at the head of this letter 
for 24 years. 

The object is to give the employees an uplift educationally 
and morally, to bring them into closer and more friendly 
relations with the executive and operating officials, and to 
develop a personal interest in the welfare of the company 
and make them proud to be on its payroll. S. E. Busser. 


















Data Required for Crossings Needing 
Protection Should Be Complete 
to Save Needless Expense 


By J. A. Peabody 


Signal Engineer, Chicago & North Western 
Chicago 


Highway Crossing Protection, Theory and Practice 


A Movable Visible Audible Signal; Crossing Gates and a Flagman with Hand Target 


NUMBER of investigations have recently been made 
A to ascertain the care used by travelers in passing 

over railroad crossings. One made in St. Louis for 
a period of 48 hr. showed that of 1,216 pedestrians, only 
one stopped and looked in both directions before proceeding 
over the crossing, two persons looked in both directions but 
did not stop; 9 per cent looked in one direction only, while 
88 per cent did not stop or look to the right or to the 
left; also 91 per cent of the drivers of 2,931 automobiles 


























Highway Protected by Signs and Movable Visible Audible 
Signals 


failed to stop or look in either direction. Tests made on 
crossings in other parts of the country have shown similar 
results. These conditions may account for the numerous 
highway crossing accidents. Information from the National 
Safety Council shows that one person has been killed and 
three people injured for every two accidents. Because of 
the numerous accidents the problem of protecting highway 
grade crossings is one of first importance. 

The ideal method of eliminating the danger of two objects 





“Abstracted from paper given at Kansas City Sectional Committee meeting, 
Signal Section, A. R. A. 
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coming in contact with each other, is to provide paths which 
do not conflict. This means separation of grades. How- 
ever, a recent estimate made for one state indicated that the 
average cost of separating grades would be $50,000 and the 
cost thereafter for maintenance, depreciation, interest on 
investment, etc., $4,000 a year. If applied to all crossings 
in the one state in question this would involve an expense 
of $170,000,000 which would more than double the invest- 
ment in those railroads. 

In recommending other protection, people forget that they 
are building up a cost which in some cases may approximate 
that of grade separation in the way of operating expense. 
In comparing the costs of different types of protection we 
find that a crossing sign approximates $20 expense and prac- 
tically nothing for maintenance; a crossing bell, $1,050 for 
installation and $200 for maintenance and operation; an 
automatic flagman and bell, $1,200 for installation and $250 
for maintenance and operation; an eight-hour flagman costs 
an average of $1,070 per year, chargeable to operating ex- 
pense, while 24 hr. flagman service costs $3,170. At this 
point the cost of grade separation is being approached 
rapidly. 

Crossing gates with flagmen, at an annual cost of $3,315, 
may be compared with $4,000 for the average annual cost 
of grade separation. The public has no compunctions at all 
about requiring a railroad to put on flagman service, but it 
feels no obligation whatever towards paying a portion of that 
expense. It is becoming educated to a certain extent to the 
fact that grade separation is a joint benefit to the public 
and to the railroad and in some instances is willing to pay 
a portion of the expense. New York and some of the 
New England states for some years have had laws requiring 
the railroad to pay one-half the expense of grade separation, 
the municipality or township one-quarter and the state one- 
quarter. Under those circumstances, the cost to the railroad 
would be considerably less on an average for grade separa- 
tion than it would be to put in a 24 hr. service flagman or 
gate protection. 


Preliminary Study of Each Crossing Necessary 


The question of how best to protect a crossing is a prob- 
lem. I was given charge of that work about two years ago 
and found no uniformity in making reports and as a result 
I had great difficulty in convincing my superior officers of 
the necessity for the protection recommended. 


Therefore 


> 
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some data was outlined which I insisted should be obtained. 

The railroad data should show all of the tracks and indi- 
cate whether they are main, passing, house, yard or indus- 
trial. The alignment of the main tracks, right of way lines, 
width of crossings, planking, the nearby buildings and any 
obstructions to the view should also be shown. 

The highway data should include the alignment and 
width of the highway, width of traveled way, sidewalks, 
street car or interburban tracks, surface material, fences, 
and signs with their location and kind including crossing, 
approach warnings, advertising and other signs between the 
approach warning signs and crossing signs. There should 
also be an approximate profile of the roadway on each ap- 
proach to the crossing for at least 300 ft. and the obstruc- 
tions to view within 300 ft. of the crossing along the traveled 
way. 

Where railroad cars are customarily left on the tracks so 
as to obscure the view from the highway, these should be 
indicated in their usual location. The lines of the maximum 
vision to the tracks from the street or highway at critical 
points within 300 ft. from the crossing should be shown. 
Information regarding the existing protection, giving data as 
to apparatus now in place, men employed, rates of pay, etc., 
should be supplied. 

A count of traffic on the highway and on the railroad 
should be given by hours for a three-day period. The count 
for the first day should be for the full 24 hours unless there 
is known to be either no railway or no highway traffic during 
a part of this period, in which case the reason should be giv- 
en. The count of the remaining days should cover the num- 
ber of hours necessary to corroborate the count of the heavy 
traffic periods on various days as, particularly in the country, 
there are differences because of market days, Sundays, etc. 

It is often necessary to go back and make complete ad- 
ditional 24-hr. period checks in order to know that such 
variations are covered. For this reason days should be 
selected carefully and should not necessarily be consecutive. 
If there is a greater or less traffic on the railway or highways 
at any season of the year or during some particular period, 
as when country fairs are being held or when adjacent high- 
ways are undergoing repairs, such information, if available, 
should be given. 


Points for Consideration in Making Recommendations 


When making the plans and recommendations the follow- 
ing points may well be kept in mind: The clearing away of 
shrubbery on the right of way, on the highway or on private 
property; the moving of poles, fences or buildings; the re- 
location of signs; the installation of additional signs and the 
removal of advertising signs; widening the approaches; re- 
ducing grades to avoid stalling of automobiles, and cutting 
away knolls and widening cuts to improve the view. Some 
states have taken the stand that the property owners have a 
certain responsibility in clearing away shrubs, trees, etc. It 
is unfortunate that other states do not take the same view. In 
Wisconsin the railroad and adjacent property owners, if 
called on to do so, must clear away shrubs and trees to leave 
a clear view for 325 ft., along the track from the same dis- 
tance along the highway. In Illinois, if there is not a clear 
view for 550 ft. along the railroad for 200 ft. on the high- 
way, the crossing is considered hazardous and this space 
must be cleared out or protection may be required. Either 
one of these requirements will allow an automobile running 
at 30 mi. an hr. to stop if the train is in sight or to clear 
the track if the train is out of sight, even if the train is 
running 60 miles an hour. 

The railroad companies have been very careless in the 
past in leasing their properties for industries with the result 
that buildings are often erected close to the highways, which 
require cars to be set near them. This is a point the rail- 
roads must consider in the future, not only when making 
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new leases, but in re-leasing their property, because those 
industries, particularly coal sheds, and even elevators, can 
often be moved to other points where they do not create a 
dangerous condition. In some cases we are being penalized 
to the extent of being required to put on flagmen because 
industries which do not come anywhere near paying for the 
expense, are located so close to the crossings that standing 
cars create conditions which require protection. 


Possible Methods of Protection 


When it is decided that some protection is required, the 
question arises as to the advisability of installing (1) one 
or two automatic flagmen with a bell or without a bell (if 

















Audible Warning, Crossing Signs and Gates Protect This 
Crossing 


more than one automatic flagman is desirable the number 
needed and the reasons should be given). (2) Human. fiag- 
men with the number needed and between what working 
hours. (3) Crossing gates, number and between what hours 
they should be operated. In considering the possibility of 
installing gates it is often cheaper to give first-class protec- 
tion with gates than with a flagman, where protection for 
two or more. streets close together is required or when two 
railroads are close together and one man can operate the 
gates for both. 

A detail which may be somewhat aside from the point is 
the location of gates for the protection of streets in the 
vicinity of depots or team yards to give the proper pro- 
tection and at the same time not unduly delay vehicles. 
There should also be included a statement of the accidents 
that have occurred at the particular crossing being investi- 
gated and the manner in which they happen. Other con- 
ditions should also be reported which occur to the observer 
and which may influence the decision. 

The above outline will not be found to be such a burden 
as it appears when it is considered that an improper instal- 
lation may cost the company unnecessary money. When a 
report is made complete but little difficulty is experienced 
in securing approval of the recommendations. 

All of the possible methods of protecting a crossing have 
not been mentioned above and additional ways will un- 
questionably be developed in the future. The use of signs 
is perhaps the least expensive protection that can be given. 
The joint committee of the American Railway Association 
and the state railroad commissioners has decided on certain 
signs which are coming into quite general use. Unfortu- 
nately, however, some authorities oppose them. 

It seems very desirable that the forms and the use of 
certain signs and signals should be uniform throughout the 
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country so that the driver of an automobile may know just 
what each means as he approaches it. On a railroad it is 
feasible to have two or more types of signals controlling the 
engineman on his run and to use them with perfect safety, 
but the engineman is thoroughly acquainted with the phys- 
ical characteristics of the line over which he operates and 
knows and recognizes these differences at once. This is not 
true with people driving over highway crossings which are 
strange to many of them. 

A short time since I noticed a book describing the “Inter- 
national Road Signs.” These signs are so clear in their 
meaning that they can be understood on first observation. 
It is unfortunate, inasmuch as such signs have been adopted, 
that they are not in use in the United States as there are 
signs, not only for approach and warning, but also for 
sharp turns, grades, etc., for which there are now none in 
general use in this country. 

With the proper location of signs, some crossings may be 
given sufficient protection at a very small expenditure; how- 
ever, more attention should be paid to their uniform location 
to the right of the driver for whose information they are 
installed. The barber pole effect on gates came from an ac- 
cident that happened on the Long Island Railroad. There 
is a shale road parallel with the track (which is electrified) 
running six miles out of Long Beach. It was a general 
practice of automobile drivers to start from Long Beach 
and race electric trains to that particular crossing. One 
night seven of them tried it. The fourth one was hit but, 
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Three-Position Wig-wag and Audible Warning Signal Located 
in Center of Street 


even with the proof of the drivers before and behind this 
car, the railroad was blamed by the jury because the 
crossing was not properly protected. The railroad then pro- 
tected the crossing by placing across it telegraph poles 8 
in. in diameter at the top and about 12 in. at the butt, 
counterweighted and painted barber pole effect. The rail- 
road advertised what it had done and there were no more 
accidents. 

It is necessary to put the fear of God in the automobile 
driver’s heart. I know of no other way to cure some of 
them. The hump has that idea in view. It can be built 
so that a man running at moderate speed will hardly feel it, 
but if he is speeding it will throw him through the top of his 
automobile—as did actually occur in one place. 
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Other Forms of Protection 


In one state before the wig-wag was developed we were 
asked to install illuminated signs and there are a good many 
in service yet as they have proved to be fairly effective 
devices. A number of reflecting signs have been used in 
Ohio and elsewhere; it seems that they have their place, par- 
ticularly in giving approach information for a crossing. 
The crossing sign itself should not be moved out for it 
belongs where it is; it is similar to the stop signal used in 
railroad signaling. However, automobile drivers in many 
instances have not been furnished with signs serving the 
same function as a distant signal on the railroad. Various 
railroads are developing signs; for example, one railroad uses 
a two-light signal which it claims is distinguishable. 

The automatic flagman, the waving light and the flashing 
light are designed to attract attention by motion, but varying 
uses are made of them on railroads and on highways in 
different parts of the country; for instance, flashing lights 
not connected to track circuits are in service on some rail- 
roads at certain places to indicate dangerous points without 
reference to the approach of a train. Flashing lights are 
also being placed at dangerous highway road crossings, or at 
curves where there are no railroads. Therefore, their ef- 
fect is lost in indicating a railroad crossing specifically. 

Two types of automatic flagmen are installed. (1) The 
two-position flagman with the banner hanging down when 
no train is near and waving when a train is approaching, . 
and (2) the three-position flagman with the banner hid from 
view when no train is close, waving when a train is approach- 
ing and hanging straight down when the mechanism is out 
of order. 

Automatic flagmen installed on the C. & N. W. have a 
small box locked with a switch lock and containing a test 
switch attached to the relay case. Section foremen at out- 
lying points are required to use the test switch daily to test 
the bell or wig-wag. ‘The maintainer tests the apparatus in 
automatic signal territory. 

Sometimes it is necessary to install more than one auto- 
matic flagman. At heavy traffic crossings automobiles often 
follow so closely that the attention of a driver is taken up in 
watching the car ahead of him and he may overlook warning 
signs. When a road angles at or close to the railroad it may 
not be possible to locate one automatic flagman so that it can 
be seen readily at all times from both directions. The red 
light on the device should never be placed so that it can con- 
fuse enginemen; to avoid this on sharp angle crossings it may 
be necessary to use long hoods or to locate the automatic flag- 
man a considerable distance from the track. 

A peculiar condition exists on double track where only 
one flagman is used as it may be located across the track 
from an appvoaching automobile driver. Should a train 
pass on the track nearest him, he is likely to start across im- 
mediately behind it when there may be another train ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction. Therefore, on angle 
crossings particularly, it is advisable to use two wig-wags so 
that one will be waving directly in front of the driver and 
at least give him food for thought before he starts across. 


The Human Flagman 


The human flagman is placed on many crossings during 
hours when traffic is heaviest. A great improvement was 
made in this protection when the “stop” sign, in place of 
the flag, was put into the hands of the watchman. Under 
the old conditions with the flag, it was hard to determine 
just what the watchman meant by his signal, whereas now 
it is almost impossible for it to be misjudged. 

When the “stop” sign was first adopted I felt that it 
should be used with a very short handle but we have now 
adopted the long handle because of the careless manner in 
which some flagmen held up the “stop” sign and because 
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it was practically impossible to compel a man to hold up his 
sign for any great length of time even though he was not 
careless. 

Automatic Gates 


Automatic gates have been advocated and two different 
types have been designed, viz, (1) the high type, with an 
arm so high above the level of the road that it will not be 
struck by a passing vehicle even when in the horizontal 
position, this type having whips attached to it to indicate 
that it is down, and, (2) the low type, which is practically 
the ordinary gate but operated with track circuit control on 
the approach of trains. Neither of these types has appar- 
ently proved successful, and I believe the reasons may be 
briefly stated as follows: The high type does not attract 
sufficient attention nor does it prevent the driver from going 
across the tracks even though it is in the “stop” position; 
with the low type, there is nothing to prevent it from com- 
ing down on top of a vehicle or in such a way as to hold 
the vehicle on the track between the gates. 

Manually operated gates perhaps give the best protection 
at crossings where there is sufficient traffic to warrant their 
use. Sometimes it is economical to install gates where the 
traffic is comparatively light when two or three sets can pe 
operated by one man rather than to put in flagmen at each 
crossing. 

When called as a witness once in’ a crossing protection 


case I was asked the relative efficiency of a manual flagman’ 


(human flagman) as compared with an automatic flagman 
and after due consideration, stated that perhaps the human 
flagman was the better at that particular place. After the 
case was settled I happened to meet the judge and he took 
me to task for my testimony on the basis that a human being 
was never as reliable as a piece of machinery and that in 
view of the conditions at the crossing which was under con- 
sideration, the automatic flagman would be much more 
reliable because there was nobody except perhaps an officer 
on an occasional train to see whether the flagman was per- 
forming his duty properly. The judge’s criticism should be 
taken into consideration when studying crossing protection. 

No one type of crossing protection is best adapted for all 
crossings nor is any one type the most efficient for all; 
machinery is often more reliable than a man and is on duty 
24 hours a day, whereas the man may be on duty but a few 
hours. Therefore, from a signalman’s viewpoint, each cross- 
ing must be studied separately and only after considering 
fully all of the conditions surrounding it can a decision be 
reached as to proper protection needed or whether that al- 
ready in is sufficient. 

The uniforming of flagmen is a point that should be con- 
sidered, particularly in protecting crossings in cities, because 
the average automobile driver will recognize a man who 
wears a policeman’s uniform when he will not recognize 
others. Very often it is possible to get the watchmen sworn 
in as special policemen. 

A point which has not been touched on is the confusion of 
drivers when they are in danger. Their brains seem to get 
scrambled whenever they get in a machine. I was told of an 
incident by one of our flagmen, who said that he never at- 
tempted to push an automobile off of a crossing any more 
but instead went down the track to flag the train. In two or 
three instances he could have pushed automobiles off as they 
stood on a down slope but the drivers had applied their 
emergency brakes. 

Education 


The railroads are spending considerable on education. 
For some years the North Western has had a car travel- 
ing over the road with a man in it educating its enginemen 
and trainmen not only in obedience of signals but regarding 
the information they can obtain from them. It takes this 
man a year to cover the road. He is not allowed to report 
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any man, no matter how ignorant he may find him. As a 
consequence he has obtained their confidence and they come 
to him with questions relative to signaling which they should 
know from the book of rules. After the lectures are over 
they ask for additional explanations and the instructor has 
found the greatest ignorance in some cases among enginemen 
who have long been running locomotives. When this is a 
fact it is seen how much more necessary it is to educate the 
automobile drivers, and at present it is impossible for auto- 
mobile drivers to tell what some of the signals put up at 
crossings for crossing protection mean. 


Automobile Disasters Unchecked— 
Need of a More Extensive Campaign 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD reports that in spite of the 
most extensive educational campaign against crossing 
accidents ever carried on, its records show that in June, 

July and August, such casualties increased 30 per cent, as 
compared with 1921. The railroads of the United States 
have joined in efforts to make plain the deplorable results 
of carelessness, yet during three months, on the Pennsylvania 
System alone, there were 107 crossing accidents, in which 
71 persons were killed and 115 injured. That this large in- 
crease is chargeable almost entirely to growth in the reckless 
and inexperienced driving of automobiles, is shown by the 
fact that casualties at crossings from all other causes de- 
creased. Eighty-five automobile accidents caused’ the death 
of 56 persons, and injury to 107 others; and 12 of the acci- 
dents resulted in 39 deaths; four caused the death of 20 
persons, or an average of five for each car involved. In 
two of the accidents, entire families were wiped out; though 
in both instances the drivers lived close to the scenes of the 
accidents and were familiar with the layout of the railroad 
tracks and roads. 

The company has issued a circular, from which we quote: 


“As against these lives lost in three months there were no 
passengers killed in train accidents anywhere on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System during the entire year ended May 
31, last; 152,000,000 passengers were carried safely. The 
chief reason for this striking contrast is that locomotive en- 
ginemen are thoroughly trained in every detail of their work, 
and are required to demonstrate knowledge and ability to 
operate trains safely before being entrusted with their hand- 
ling. On the other hand, the vast majority of motor car 
casualties are attributable to a comparatively small percent- 
age of inexperienced and irresponsible drivers who have 
neither the knowledge, training or judgment required for 
the safe operation of such machines. 

“Moreover, reckless driving of automobiles is not confined 
to highway crossings. Every day the newspapers report ac- 
cidents caused by driving automobiles into telegraph poles, 
or stone walls, and by skidding, sideswiping, turning over 
and colliding. From this running chronicle of death and in- 
jury, the conclusion would seem warranted that what is 
needed at the present time is not merely a Careful Crossing 
Campaign, but a national campaign, carefully planned and 
directed against all forms of careless automobile driving. 
In this way possibly some impression may be made on the 
automobile accident record, which shows 12,500 persons 
roan and 300,000 injured, in the United States for the year 
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The Design of Steel Freight Car Equipment” 


Various Viewpoints That Must Be Considered—Importance 
of Limiting Speed at Impact in Switching 


By John A. Pilcher 
Mechanical Engineer, Norfolk & Western 


HE IMPORTANCE of the proper design of modern freight 
car equipment to the car owners, as well as the eco- 
nomic interests of the country at large, cannot be over- 

estimated. It is only within a little over 20 years that steel 
cars have come into general use. This development has been 
hastened by the increase in the price of lumber, the decrease 
in the price of steel and the demand for cars-of greatly in- 
creased capacity. The use of steel makes it possible to build 
a car of any desired capacity, so far as the structure itself 
is concerned, the limitations upon size being only such as 
are placed by the clearances and strength of the roadway 
and other physical conditions surrounding operation. 

The car constructed of wood, with the draft timber at- 
tached to the bottom of the center sills, equipped with the 
single-spring draft gears and the cast-iron link-and-pin 
drawbar, is a very resilient structure. This resilience was 
demonstrated by the fact that it was possible for so many 
years successfully to use the cast-iron drawhead. We cannot 
imagine the use of a cast-iron drawhead in a modern steel 
freight car with any expectation of having it moved any dis- 
tance. This resilience of the old car was, in a measure, a 
protection to the lading in the car. 


Steel Equipment Introduces New Condition 


The introduction of steel into car construction, while it 
allowed of any capacity and any strength necessary, devel- 
oped a rigidity in the car construction which ‘reflected itself 
in local damage to the car itself, as well as the lading, and 
made necessary the development of the modern shock ab- 
sorbers, known as friction draft gears, so that one of the 
greatest problems we now have in car design and upkeep is 
to get and maintain sufficient and proper shock absorbers 
and coupler attachments. 

When we look about us and see the large variety of steel 
car designs that have been developed we can appreciate that 
there are many points from which the important features of 
the design can be viewed. ‘The primary feature to every 
design is, of course, the production of a vehicle to haul the 
freight and produce revenue for the owner and user, but 
there are also various other features that have to be consid- 
ered, and they present themselves in as many different phases 
as there are different minds working on the problem. It is 
my desire to point out some of the many important features 
that need be given consideration in the design of a steel car. 


Stresses Due to Impact Complicate Problem of Design 


If a railway car were subject to no other stresses than 
those of carrying the load the problem would be a simple 
one, and could be worked out on the same basis as bridges 
where the conditions are more or less fixed. There would 
then be no reasons for not reaching a proper strength of 
construction for the definite loading. The fact, however, is 
that the car has to be started, moved and stopped without 
there being any definite speeds of acceleration and retard- 
ation or without there being any certainty as to the character 
of the roadway over which it is to pass. 

The design of the car needs to be studied from many 
points of view. Among these I will mention the following: 





*From a paper presented before the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, September 
28, 1922, . 
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The Owner and User.—This involves the weight of the 
car itself, cost, maintenance and the possible earning capac- 
ity, based upon the cost of the investment and the cost of 
repairs. 

The Transportation or Operating Department.—Its idea is 
a strong car so as to relieve it of all the burden of the super- 
vision of yard switching crews. In this way it can cut down 
to a minimum the cost of switching service, which is a very 
large item in the cost of transportation. 

The Claim Department.—lIt desires a car built in such a 
way that it will protect the lading from all possible weather 
conditions and be so resilient of itself that whatever is put 
in the car will never be damaged by any hurry-up movement 
in the yards. 

The Car Builders——The car builder desires a car that is 
very easy to build, one that can be put through the shop 
with the least amount of supervision; one that will allow 
the maximum of output in shop production. He is willing 
to sacrifice a great deal to these considerations. 

The Manufacturers and Sellers of Specialties —These look 
upon the car as a structure upon which they can hang some- 
thing that they have to sell. A large duplication of cars of 
the same type offers a wonderful field for exploitation for 
the specialty man. 


Car Design from the Standpoint 
of the Owner and User 


For the owner and user the car must be constructed pri- 
marily to carry the most freight with the least deadweight, 
so as to bring up the revenue load and enable the car to earn 
the largest amount of revenue during its life. This feature 
can hardly be given too much prominence. Of course, like 
all good things, it is possible to carry it too far. 

Lightness of structure does not necessarily mean weakness 
of structure. The car should, of course, be designed so that 
it will last through a reasonable period of years, or so it 
will not be everlastingly on the repair tracks, as a car on the 
repair tracks is a charge against interest and depreciation 
during that period without any corresponding income. 

So far as the load-carrying capacity of the car is con- 
cerned, it is not a difficult matter to fix definite limits of 
stresses for its proper design. If the designer were given 
fixed definite limits of speed of acceleration and retardation 
of the car in its movement and definite conditions of the 
track over which it is to be moved, it would not be a hard 
matter to fix the definite requisite strength of the car in every 
other way. It is at this point where different interests in 
railroad operation clash. It is the man in charge of moving 
the cars who is responsible for the speeds at which the cars 
are brought in contact in the classification yards. His idea 
is that he can save in the cost of classification by rushing 
the car movement. He should not fail to remember that 
every car he damages in this way costs him money in switch- 
ing charges in that he has to take the car to the repair tracks 
and bring it back. In addition it also costs the company 
the loss of the time of the car and the cost of repairs, all 
charges coming from the same treasury. 

It is possible to construct a car and make it strong enough 
to stand any kind of service to which it is liable, even with- 
out having the limits fixed for this service, but if a car 
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should be made strong enough to stand any possible yard 
service it would be so heavy and so costly as to be of little 
value to the owner.. 


Impact Speeds in Switching Should Be Limited 


You will readily agree that every car should be made 
strong enough to stand any accelerating and retarding force 
that can happen te it while in train service or any type of 
brake application, but we do not believe it should be made 
strong enough to stand any kind of service that can be given 
to it in classification yards. Certain definite limits should 
be placed upon the rate of acceleration and retardation in 
the classification yards, or rather a definite maximum speed 
limit at the time of contact should be set and a large amount 
of supervision given in the education of the men to see that 
these provisions are carried out. 

A great many of the car details have already been stand- 
ardized. Through the instrumentality of the Master Car 
Builder’s Association and the Mechanical Section of the 
American Railway Association, such items as wheels, axles, 
brasses, boxes, brake beams, brakes, couplers and parts, etc., 
have been definitely agreed upon. Certain other fundamental 
features of the car construction affected by impact have also 
been agreed upon, such as the standard cross-section of 
center sills, the minimum size and quality of draft yokes, 
and other features in connection with the draft gear, as well 
as definite dimensions affecting the fundamentals of the 
design. Studies are now being made as to the standard 
method of assuming the loading on the car and of the maxi- 
mum allowable fibre stresses under such assumptions which 
will be allowed in the car framing itself, as well as the truck 
side frames, bolsters and other parts. This will be a wonder- 
ful step forward in unifying the art of car construction. It 
cannot, however, result in any permanent good unless there 
are some limitations, put upon the usage of the car in the 
classification yard service. We can hardly conceive of any- 
thing that cannot be damaged or destroyed if handled suffi- 
ciently roughly. 

The strength of the cars has been gradually built up in 
its power to resist end shocks, due to over-speed impact, from 
the old resilient wooden car through a series of modifications 
of the composite cars with various strengths of metal center 
and draft sills until we have reached the fuil steel car with 
a minimum of 24 sq. in. cross-section of center sills, which 
until the recent increase to 30 sq. in. was the maximum. 


Center Sills Now Stronger Than Couplers 


A recent examination shows that cars constructed with 
the old limit of 24 sq. in. of center sills (which had been 
in use for several years) are sufficiently strong between the 
back stops to furnish reaction against which the shanks of 
the most modern 6 in. by 8 in. coupler can be upset. It is 
interesting to note that an examination of a group of such 
cars, 16 cars being taken just as they were reached, showed 
three coupler shanks upset 1 in.; two 7% in.; three 34 in.; 
four 4 in. and the rest of the group from % in. to % in. 
A later examination checking up these same cars indicated 
that one of these coupler shanks was upset as much as 1%4 
in. From this we draw the deduction that no cars should 
be brought together at a speed exceeding that which will 
bring the draft gear solid, as any excess of such speed is 
nearly always liable to damage the cars, draft gears and 
couplers. 

The old wooden cars with the wooden draft sills were all 
fitted up with dead-blocks of some form. Through these the 
final shock on the car came directly on the end of the wooden 
end sills to the center sills and they were resilient enough 
to sustain these shocks for a long time. Doing away with 
the dead-blocks brings the final shocks on the couplers, and 
with a clearance between the coupler horn and the striking 
face of the end sills these forces act directly upon the 


couplers, upsetting the shanks and driving the coupler heads 
back into the car and damaging the draft gears. 

The damaging of the draft gears and the upsetting of the 
couplers, which allows the coupler head to be driven back 
into the car body, has made heavy repairs around the ends 
of the cars necessary, even though the sills are not damaged 
between the back stops. The general development of trouble 
at the end of the car has of late brought into evidence many 
efforts to overcome this damage by building on to the end 
of the sills very heavy steel striking castings against which 
the coupler horn and head will land without going back into 
the car. If these castings are made sufficiently strong they 
will, of course, protect the shank of the coupler and, in a 
measure, the draft gear, at least to the extent of not allowing 
them to be compressed more than the slack between the horn 
of the coupler and the striking plate, but it will necessarily 
be at the expense of the coupler head containing the movable 
parts. 

If there is no limitation placed upon the speed of the cars 
at the time of impact, these heavy striking plates will simply 
be anvils against which the coupler heads will, in a short 
while, be destroyed. Already the coupler horns have been 
suffering. 


Suggested Change in Coupler Design 


If the dead-block, which was used in the days of the 
link-and-pin coupler and for a long time afterwards, is to 
be considered entirely a thing of the past, even though the 
danger from its use is also largely passed, because no one 
is allowed to go between the cars in making the coupling, 
would it not be a good thing if the coupler head were made 
with a rim all around to come against the heavy cast-wheel 
striking faces on the ends of the sills, rather than depending 
upon the horn of the coupler alone? 

I am offering in this a method of distributing these heavy 
loads to all parts of the coupler head rather than to concen- 
trating them on the striking horn of the present couplers, 
which never was originally intended to be a striking part, 
but simply a projection through which the lift-hook lever 
protrudes. 

Even if we should replace the dead-blocks which, with 
resilient material behind them, would, in their shock absorb- 
ing capacity for heavy shocks, be equivalent to an additional 
draft gear, would we not still have to place some limitation 
on the speed at the time of impact? Protecting the cars from 
destruction would not protect the lading enclosed within a 
rigid car from serious damage. 

The continual adding of material to the car adds to both 
the cost and weight. These very seriously reflect in the divi- 
dend of the owning and operating corporation. 


Comparative Costs of Heavy and Light Cars. 


I wish to illustrate just what this means by making a 
comparison of three graups of cars, built at the same time, 
coming under our observation not many years back. One 
group of these cars was built with the idea of increasing the 
revenue load to the maximum which, of course, meant keep- 
ing the deadweight to the minimum and correspondingly 
decreasing the cost. In connection with the design of these 
cars, a reasonable strength was not neglected, as they were 
made sufficiently strong to upset the couplers previously 
mentioned, and up to the present time have not developed 
any defects that call for extensive repairs that would in any 
way attract attention. The other two groups of cars are very 
much heavier, due to the character of the design and to the 
additional equipment with which they were loaded. 

Considering a train of different groups of cars of 5,500 
tons gross, including the cars and lading, the lighter cars 
have $759.10 more revenue in the train in the case of one 
group and $516.49 more revenue in the train in the case of 
the other group. Taking the cost of the train into consid- 
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eration, the lighter cars cost $95,833.88 less than the one 
group and $74,212.50 less than the other group. If we allow 
interest and depreciation on the additional cost of 10 per 
cent and allow 20 round trips per year with the equipment, 
it means that the lighter cars had an interest and deprecia- 
tion charge of $479.17 less, per trip, than one group and 
$371.56 less, per trip, than the other group. If we add to- 
gether the difference due to the interest and depreciation and 
the difference in revenue per train we have a difference in 
one group of $1,238.77, which is 12.32 per cent of the gross 
revenue of the train, and in the other a difference of $888.03, 
or 8.62 per cent of the gross revenue of the train. 

These figures are startling and show clearly that great 
saving to the railroads can be made by so regulating the 
handling of cars in classification yards that the adding on 
of extra material in the hope of preventing break-downs, 
due to over-speed impact, will not be needed. The fact that 
the lighter car in question was sufficiently strong between 
back stops to upset the shank of the latest A.R.A. coupler 
and strong enough to furnish the anvil against which the 
draft gears are being damaged, shows that the car is suffi- 
ciently strong in its present state, unless the couplers and 
draft gears are to be further strengthened. 


Damage in Yards Responsible for Failures on Road 


Is it not a fact that this over-speed impact in yards, 
which is upsetting the shanks of couplers and damaging the 
draft gears and creating in the trains a large amount of 
unresisted slack is the primary cause of the damage to trains 
in transit from the emergency brake application and the 
passage of long trains over humps and through dips? 

It is my belief that trains of heavy cars properly equipped 
with modern draft gears, that have not been damaged and 
put out of commission or partially put out of commission by 
improper handling in classification yards, cannot be handled 
in ordinary train service in such a way as to‘bring about a 
sufficient differential in speed between the parts of the train 
at the time of impact to do any damage to either the 
equipment or the lading. I have recently been on very long, 
heavy special trains of new equipment, when the draft gears 
and attachments are in good condition, and have been im- 
pressed with the absence of these internal collisions. While 
these trains were equipped with special brake appliances 
which were being tested, I personally give credit for this 
admirable feature of operation to the condition of the couplers 
and draft gears and the absence of any great amount of 
unresisted slack. 

This statement may lead to some difference of opinion 
and may open a way for considerable discussion, but I be- 
lieve that practically all of the break-in-twos of trains in 
service when the cars are equipped with modern draft gears 
and connections is entirely due to damage previously done 
in classification yards, either to the couplers, knuckles and 
pins themselves, or else in the fact that the compression of 
the coupler shanks and damage to draft gears has developed 
sufficient unresisted slack so there is opportunity for a con- 
siderable internal collision in the trains during movement. 


Little Gained by Further Increasing Strength of Cars 


To show how little can be gained by increasing the strength 
of cars, we have considered the impact test made by the 
United States Railroad Administration on the cars on the 
test track at Rochester, N. Y. At this time they not only 
tested various types of friction draft gears, but also made 
impact tests of cars without any draft gears. Drawing an 
analogy from these to show how little can be gained by 
increasing the strength of the cars, I call your attention 
to the following: 

i—Assuming a 40-ton car weighing gross 132,000 lb., 
with a center sill of 24 sq. in. cross-section, fitted with a 
‘draft gear that will go solid at an impact speed of four 
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miles per hour, we find the reaction between the cars just 
as they go solid will be 1.6 times the weight of the car, or 
211,000 lb. 

2—If we consider the cars going together at 4.4 miles per 
hour, the force will be 3% times the weight of the car, or 
462,000 lb. With 24 sq. in. cross-section, considering only 
direct stresses, this will give us 19,250 lb. per sq. in. If 
the sill of this car were increased to 30 sq. in., and using 
the same fibre stress, the force of reaction would have to be 
580,000 lb., which is 4.4 times the weight of the car and 
lading. This will represent an impact speed of 4.55 miles 
per hour for the same car. We could, therefore, by increas- 
ing the sill of this car from 24 to 30 sq. in., or 25 per cent, 
increase the impact speed of the two cars from 4.4 to 4.55 
miles per hour, or .15 miles per hour, which is 3.4 per cent. 
These figures are given that you may see how little increased 
speed at time of impact is gained by a very large increase in 
the cross-section of sills. This gives a proportionate in- 
crease in strength and unfortunately a proportionate increase 
in weight. It also gives an increase in interest and deprecia- 
tion.charge, and a proportionate decrease in earning capacity, 
and nothing like a proportionate increase in impact speed. 
It has only a very minor effect in the decrease in the cost 
of car repairs. 

In recent years great efforts have been made to reduce 
the cost of transportation by large increases in the tonnage 
of the trains, primarily to increase the revenue per train. 
To do this very large locomotives have been built. This has 
been largely brought about by those in charge of transporta- 
tion, who also have control over the equipment in the classi- 
fication yards where, according to my belief, 97 per cent of 
the damage to both equipment and lading is done. With 
more care in the handling of cars in the classification yards 
the expense and upkeep of equipment can be very materially 
decreased and the expense of the claim department materially 
reduced. 

How far do you suppose the transportation officer would 
be willing to go in his efforts in the reduction of the cost 
of hauling freight if he could bring about a saving equivalent 
to as much as 10 per cent of the gross revenue of the railway 
company he is serving? I should think he would be willing 
to undertake most anything. I have shown in a previous 
statement as between two groups of cars—one heavy and 
expensive and the other lighter and correspondingly less 
expensive, that there is a difference amounting to as much 
as 12.32 per cent of the gross revenue of the train. 


Protecting Against Corrosion 


One of the serious features in connection with steel cars, 
and particulariy open top steel freight cars, is corrosion. 
While the outside of the car can, in a measure, be protected 
by the use of coatings, the inside portion of the open top 
car is subject to the corrosive influence of the contents of 
the car. The dumping and handling of the loads prevent 
the use of protective coatings on the inside. After the car 
has been designed so as to carry the load and withstand the 
shocks of impact, it would last indefinitely, but for this 
corrosion. 

Its final destruction can only be retarded by adding thick- 
ness to the material at certain points where corrosion is 
liable to be excessive, and at certain points where corrosion 
will weaken the structure, particularly as for instance, in 
the framing. It is very hard to determine just how much 
the designer is justified in adding at these points, because 
any amount added decreases the hauling capacity of the car. 

It is very desirable in the construction of large open top 
cars for use on dumpers to use inside stakes. When the 
stakes are placed inside they are subject to the extra corrosion 
which must be allowed for in fixing their size. Shapes 
should be used offering the least. surface for corrosion. 

During recent years there has been considerable experiment 
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made as to the value of copper-bearing steel for the pur- 
pose of retarding corrosion, using steel of approximately .20 
per cent copper. ‘The special tests that have been conducted 
and observations that have been made of former steel 
structures built of copper-bearing metal indicate that we may 
have a very considerable lengthening of the life of the car 
by the use of copper-bearing steel. 

Every car must be looked upon as a package in which 
merchandise is being shipped. Any increase in the cost of 
the package, whether it is a car or a separate package going 
into the car, is a charge against the transportation of that 
particular article. Every additional expense to the cost of 
these packages is an additional burden on the transportation 
of the article and may, in some cases, prevent its being moved 
at all by the railways. It is just on account of such addi- 
tional charges in order to protect freight that the automobiles 
on highways are cutting so deeply into the revenue of the 
railways, alongside of which they operate. The high cost 
of cars and the high cost of packages can kill transportation 
just as easily as high freight rates, because all three go to- 
gether to make up the cost of transportation. 

The designer, above all things, wishes to produce a car 
that has a large margin over its light weight for lading and 
for earning revenue, but to get this there must be some 
limitation put on the speed at which cars are brought to- 
gether, and this should not be in excess of that which will 
bring the draft gears solid. 


The Transportation Point of View 


I have already touched upon this point of view in the 
preceding paragraphs. The transportation man always 
wishes a cer designed so strong that it does not have to be 
repaired and one that can be handled without undue care. 
The transportation people are responsible for keeping down 
the cost of handling, but it is also their method of handling 
that, to a large extent, brings about the necessity for repairs. 
If any compromise is to be arrived at as between the cost 
of handling and the cost incident to indifferent handling, 
and the cost of interest and depreciation and loss of revenue 
in the train due to heavy construction, some definite limita- 
tion of speed at the time of impact will have to be fixed, 
otherwise the designer has nothing definite to which to work 
and will continue to build cars, making each one stronger 
than the other. This tendency to make the parts that break 
a little bit stronger has resulted in each new design being 
built coming out a little stronger and having power to in- 
flict damage upon the older cars. Such new cars only await 
their turn to be smashed up by cars of a still heavier design 
and less carrying capacity coming out later. It is to be 
hoped that a campaign of education will be brought about 
to prevent any cars being put together at a greater speed 
than that which will bring the draft gears solid. Un- 
fortunately there are a great many cars equipped only with 
twin-spring draft gears, which on the 40-ton loaded car 
would go solid with an impact speed just a little less than 
two miles an hour. There are a large number of such cars 
in use which must be considered in any study of this im- 
portant phase of the problem. 

It would be a good study for the transportation man to 
find out what percentage of switching movement he would 
save in his yards if he did not have to set aside damaged 
cars. Would he not be very much like the telephone 
operator who is in such a hurry that she gives the wrong 
number two out of five times, and as a consequence, gets 
so many calls that she cannot reduce her speed and so con- 
tinues to make errors that are not only a source of annoyance 
to her but more so to her patrons? I cannot help thinking 
that if more time is taken in the handling of cars in switch- 
ing there will be so much less time given to cutting out 
damaged cars that there would be little or no increase in 
the cost of the service. 
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Point of View of the Claim Department 


The stronger and stiffer the car is designed and the 
heavier, the more liable it is to go solid on the draft gears, 
and the more liable it is to bring about damage claims due 
to the rigidity of the car itself. Damage claims, while very 
small in proportion to the cost of the car repairs, bring about 
a great deal of friction with outside patrons and develop 
dissatisfaction which is often of greater moment than the 
actual cost. The real cure for this is the educational cam- 
paign against over-speed impact. 


The Car Builder’s Point of View 


The car builder, of course, desires a car so designed that 
it is easy to build. This is a consideration every designer 
should have in mind, since the simplicity in construction 
reflects itself in the price of the car to the owner and user, 
and in the cost of transportation, in that it reduces the 
interest and depreciation charge against the equipment. 
Too much study cannot be put in the design in order to 
increase the facilities for building along with decreased 
weight. 

I recently had my attention called to two cars of the 
same weights and approximately the same number of rivets 
to drive, and was told by one byilder that with the same 
working force, 25 cars of one design could be delivered from 
the shop a day as against 20 of the other design. This is 
mentioned to show the value of giving attention to this 
feature of the design. Particularly should attention be given 
to the possibilities of using machine as against hand-driven 
rivets, not only to save in the cost of rivet driving, but in 
getting better driven rivets. 


The Specialty Man’s Point of View 


These men who have felt themselves called upon to 
develop and sell specialties for railway cars have taken a 
great part in the constructive development of the car-build- 
ing industry of the country. They are to be highly com- 
mended for their efforts. The car building industry, on 
account of the large duplication of the same design, is a 
wonderful field for the efforts of such men. There are a 
great number of these specialties which are exceedingly use- 
ful and they should be used, because they are helps in 
reducing the weight, reducing the cost and reducing the 
maintenance of the cars. Great care, however, must be taken 
in selecting them, to be sure that the designer is not being 
muddled by having the advantages of the specialty over- 
stressed to the neglect of its final value as an economic 
device, in comparison with others, when the cost is taken 
into consideration. It requires a large amount of careful 
analysis not to fool one’s self as to the real value of these 
devices when they are presented, as they often are, in such 
a pleasing and convincing manner. 

In general I do not believe it is possible to go to too 
much expense in the‘ preparation of the design for steel 
freight equipment where there is such a large duplication 
from the same design. This is true for an individual com- 
pany purchasing any large number of cars for their own 
use. It is true in a much larger proportion for the railways 
of this country, as a whole, when they can standardize cars 
for use on all railways. I have always felt that the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, Mechanical Section, could not do 
better than to organize an engineering department for this 
purpose. 

Every car for which a design is to be prepared should 
not have simply one design furnished and passed upon, but 
a dozen or more qualified designers should each work up 
a design following his own bent or views of construction, 
each along different lines, each bringing his design to com- 
pletion, making all of the necessary diagrams, showing 
methods of loading, weights, details of construction, esti- 
mated costs, and then these designers should themselves 
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select either the best two or three to be finally passed upon, 
or the best types of construction that can be put together, 
considering weight, cost of construction, relative strength, 
ease of construction and other pertinent features, and in this 
way get the advantage of the very best that it is possible 
to produce to be presented to the country at large. The 
engineering cost of such a method would be insignificant 
compared to the advantages to be gained. 

The final results will be that the car builders themselves 
will not find it necessary to maintain such large engineering 
forces, the cost of which enters into their overhead, which 
naturally has finally to be passed on to the purchaser and 
user of the cars. 


Strike Situation Clears 


HAT the shopmen’s strike is practically over is demon- 
T strated by the number of roads with which agreements 
have been reached, the success of the other roads in 
restoring normal shop operation, the marked decline in the 
number of cases of violence reported and the fact that the 
Car Service division of the American Railway Association 
has notified the railroad companies that they no longer need 
honor the commission’s request for daily information as to 
the number of new employees taken on in place of strikers. 
The latest reports indicate that about 376,417 employees 
have been engaged by the railroads, which is approximately 
90 per cent of the normal force. The majority of the old 
shopmen are back and the resumption of normal operations 
is beginning to be seen in the decline in bad order equipment. 
Eighty-two railroads, it is claimed by Mr. Jewell, have 
signed the so-called “Willard-Jewell” agreement. These in- 
clude the 19 roads which, with their subsidiaries, were among 
the earliest of the roads to reach a peace settlement. The 
following is a list of the roads, furnished by the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

The Ann Arbor; the Alabama Great Southern; the Balti- 
more & Ohio; the Baltimore & Ohio-Chicago Terminal; the 
Bellingham & Northern; the Belt Railway of Chicago; the 
Boston & Albany; the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna; the Buffalo Creek; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; the Chicago & North Western; the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville; the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Sag- 
inaw; the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis; the Cincinnati 
Northern; the Coal & Coke; the Chesapeake & Ohio; the 
Chesterfield & Lancaster; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific; the Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland; the Day- 
ton Union; the Davenport, Rock Island and North Western; 
the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific; the Des Moines Union; the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; the Erie, Evansville & Indianapolis; 
the Fort Smith & Western; the Georgia, Southern & Florida; 
the Green Bay & Western; the Gallatin Valley; the Harri- 
man & Northwestern; the Kanawha & Michigan; the 
Kanawha & West Virginia; the Kankakee & Seneca; the 
Lake Erie & Western; the Lake Superior & Ishpeming; the 
Louisiana Railroad & Navigation Co.; the Michigan 
Central; the Mobile & Ohio; the Missouri Valley & Blair 
Ry & Bridge Co.; the Macon, Dublin & Savannah; the Mil- 
waukee Terminal Co.; the Muncie Belt; the Minnesota & 
International; the New York Central; the New Orleans & 
North Eastern; the Northern Alabama; the New Jersey & 
New York; the New Orleans Public Belt; the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western; the Pacific Railroad; the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie; the Pierre & Fort Pierre Bridge; the 
Pierre, Rapid City & North Western; the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia; the Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor; the Seaboard 
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Air Line; the Seattle, Port Angeles & Western; the Sandy 
Valley & Elkhorn; the Sharpsville; the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Co.; the St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Co.; the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass; the Texas Midland; the Tacoma 
Eastern; the Toledo & Ohio Central; the Tennessee Central; 
the Toledo Terminal; the Uintah; the Western Pacific; the . 
Wyoming & North Western; the Wilkes-Barre & Eastern; 
the Zanesville & Western, and the Chicago & Western 
Indiana. ; 

Readjustments both of forces and wages have occurred 
during the past week. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
decided to reduce its shop forces at Plattsmouth, Neb., by 
40 per cent, discontinuing the brass foundry and the freight 
car department, with the exception of the steel car shops and 
cutting down its planing mill and lumber yard forces. In- 
creased wages have been granted the Great Northern shop 
workers through negotiations between the management and 
delegates who perfected a new system organization of shop 
workers. The scale of wages is higher than that established 
by the Railroad Labor Board and the new working rules, it 
is declared by the delegates, are more favorable than those 
prevailing previously. An increase in pay has also been 
granted to all signalmen including foremen, by the Chicago 
& Alton. The increases range from one to five cents an hour 
with the proviso that the men will purchase their own motor 
cars. 

Viclence was reported at Belle Plaine, Iowa, where several 
striking shopmen were arrested by federal authorities for 
violating the Daugherty injunction and at St. Louis, Mo., 
where a bomb was thrown at the residence of a mechanical 
superintendent of the Missouri Pacific. 

The Erie last week reached an agreement with representa- 
tives of the striking shopmen which brought the strike to an 
end on that road. The details of the agreement were not 
made public, but it is rumored that they differ considerably 
from the Willard-Jewell plan of settlement. Strikers have 
been returning to work, under this agreement, all during 
the week. ; 

Reports from the anthracite mining region of Pennsyl- 
vania indicate that the striking shopmen on some of the 
anthracite roads are endeavoring to interest the miners and 
municipal officials in their cause. Indeed, some of the reports 
stated that mayors of some of the large anthracite cities pro- 
posed calling upon officers of the anthracite carriers to urge 
them to reinstate the strikers. The facts of the case are, 
however, that miners and public officials have taken little 
interest in this move. It has been a shop crafts’ proposition 
from start to finish and there seems little likelihood that 
there is any considerable sentiment on the part of anthracite 
miners to take any vigorous steps to aid the cause of striking 
shopmen. There is, of course, considerable congestion of 
traffic in the anthracite region but little of this can be 
charged definitely to the shopmen’s strike. The roads are 
moving a heavy traffic of anthracite out of this region every 
day and some congestion may under such circumstances 
reasonably be expected. 

The shopmen’s strike is now so nearly over that the rail- 
road companies were notified on September 27 by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway: Association that 
they need no longer honor its request for daily information 
as to the number of new employees taken on in place of the 
strikers. On Tuesday, September 26, the figures filed with 
the Car Service Division showed that the railroads reporting 
had approximately 363,417 employees engaged in the main- 
tenance of cars and locomotives. Adding to this approxi- 
mately 13,000 employees for some 50 non-reporting roads, 
gives.a total of approximately 376,417 employees or approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of a normal force. Starting on July 10 
with 155,685 employees, the railroads up to September 26 
had added 220,732 employees. Of these, approximately 
71,417 have been added since September 1. 
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Tentative Valuation of Big Four 


WasuincTon. D. C. 
HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION on September 
T 28 made public its tentative report on the valuation 
of the properties of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, including also its subsidiaries, the Vernon, 
Greensburg & Rushville; the Columbus, Hope & Greensburg; 
the Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago; the Peoria & Eastern; 
Saline Valley; the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland; the 
Findlay Belt, and Mount Gilead Short Line, as of June 30, 
1915. The commission reports the final value of the prop- 
erty owned as $139,620,322 and of the property used, in- 
cluded leased lines and joint facilities, as $164,163,042. 

The total outstanding capitalization of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis as of the valuation date is 
reported as $158,947,021. While this is in excess of the 
final value found for the owned property, it is less than 
that for the property used. The leased lines which are in- 
cluded in the property used have a total capitalization of 
about $41,000,000, of which approximately $18,000,000 is 
owned by the carrier. The owned property, which is given 
a final value of $139,620,322, includes 1,687 miles of first 
main track and 3,184 miles of all tracks, while the used 
property includes 2,221 miles of first main track and 3,946 
miles of all tracks. The investment in road and equipment, 
including land, was stated on the books of the carrier to be 
$144,375,812. If certain readjustments were made, as de- 
tailed in an appendix, the report says, this would be in- 
creased to $149,170,011. Entering into this is an amount 
of $60,333,426 which represents the par value of securities 
issued or assumed by the carrier, the money value of whick 
at the time of entry is not known and cannot be determined. 
The report says that the original cost to date of all the 
common carrier property cannot be ascertained as the neces- 
sary details are not shown in the accounting records. 

The cost of reproduction new of common carrier property 
other than land owned is given as $142,369,120 and that 
for the property used as $165,578,068. The cost of re- 
production less depreciation is given as $112,516,329 for the 
property owned, and $130,580,201 for the property used. 
The carrier also owned 24,136 acres of land, which is given 
a present value of $15,486,414. The land used, amounting 
to 30,378 acres, is given a present value of $20,851,832. 
Non-carrier lands of a present value of $3,502,837 are also 
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reported and the carrier had investments in other companies 
and notes of individuals and miscellaneous investments hav- 
ing an aggregate par value of $42,758,486 and a record book 
value stated as the net investment of the carrier of $19,564.- 
875. The final value stated includes $5,000,969 on ac- 
count of working capital, including materials and supplies. 

The commission has also issued tentative valuations of 
a number of smaller roads giving the final value as follows: 


Owned Used 
Pi DO, TONG vk kaa eee tb cwse wees $919,976 $922,19( 
PRIS 2 MUN Alita inna de cre Ge he oso’ ee-e 86,282 91,78: 
Dusham Uniom Station, 1916..........cscvccecccccvess 101,644 160,259 
pe AR Ee a 361,456 361,584 
Hillsboro & Northeastern, 1917..................-. 96,395 «sna eeeee 
Be SMa ss cua evewac%ectdessiscaravasvess 28,500 37,000 
Bingham & Garfield, 1916............cccceeececeee 5,894,183 5,830,44 
Beaver, Meade & Engelwood, 1918................ 75,000 ~—_.... se 
ROE DI, We iadiisecéaw dn 65 ccebued dédesasens 366,396 ..... 
a ae >) ere 214,455 sw wa eee 
Lacrosse & Southeastern, 1917. ..<..-ccccccccccecs 640,581 ...6... 
Re DC ea nicinlguienccsccdebenerteeeoees 226,961 191,9€ 
Manchester & OCmeimh, 1996. 66... cccicccccccccicccee 121,415 121,60; 
Muscatine, Burlington & Southern, 1918............ $46,095 «ss ncccces 
pO ES ee en ee 58,005 
Moscow, Camden & San Augustine, 1918........... Se 
PS GB ee re ee eee 133,717 180,067 
Philadelphia & Beach Haven, 1916.............44-- 250,00' — 
Ce ee eee 721,112 724,112 
Stanley Merrill & Phillips, 1916...............04-- 571,789 
Willamette Valley & Coast, 1917........ccccccecees 95.033 


Graphic Presentation of Railway 
Earnings and Expenditures 


HE Bureau of Railway Economics has prepared bar 
T diagrams showing railway operating revenue and how 

it was expended and distribution of each dollar of 
operating revenues during 1921. Similar bar diagrams for 
years back to and including 1916 are given for the purpose 
of comparison. ‘These bar diagrams are reproduced on the 
opposite page and the data from which they were drawn 
are given in the table below. In spite of the unfavorable 
traffic conditions of 1921 it is to be noted that return on 
investment, the measure of the success of the railways from 
a business point of view was much greater in 1921 than in 
1920 which was a banner year as far as traffic is concerned. 
The diagrams make this and similar comparisons easy. 








STATISTICS UPON WHICH CHARTS ON OPPOSITE PAGE ARE BASED 








Iter 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
ieel BN BRUNE. 0065 ceisiceccesedevesencn $3,596,865,766 $4,014, 142,747 $4,830,953,480  $5,144,795,154 $6,178,438,459 $6,516,556,462 
Labor (salaries and wages) @......ceccccccccceess 1,365,776,046 1,617,718,392 2,430,846,416 2,644,109,442 3,424,075,109 2,585,329,497 
MINI cin dee es svasuseaavetedeeeskas 250,544,862 393,929,538 560,225,205 474,174,792 674,836,361 523,724,146 
Less and damage, injuries te nersons, and insurance 71,175,856 91,396,709 110,688,906 154,408,092 219,405,75° 161,199,699 
Depreciation and retirements............0..e000- 119,785,157 115,404,686 119,233,705 126,292,105 144,046,781 156,372,133 
Material, supplies and -niscellaneous...........-.. 550,913,977 611,575,889 821,687,786 1,001,647,973 1,366,538,753 138,224,388 
OE Ache cck nde inde dae baad nc4nt Kneeeeeens 157,113,372 213,920,095 223,175,379 232,601,396 272,061,453 275,883,596 
Hire of equipment and joint facility rents......... 41,471,979 36,128,668 36,527,480 56,576,401 60,247,341 75,276,779 
Net ry. operating income (return on investment).. 1,040,084,517 934,068,770 638,568,603 454,984,953 17,226,902 600,546, 

Distribution expressed in cents per dollar 
of Gross Revenue 
Toteh eee SOMME. 6 inte ce éviccceeieeeQewcss 100.0 100.0 100.¢ 100.0 100.0 10 
Labor (salaries and wages) G.........cccereccees 38.0 40.3 49.8 51.4 55.4 46 
UE | IN F6. at Dia b'a gu Ma end enone eet 7.0 9.8 10.3 9.2 10.9 , 
Loss and damage, injuries to persons, and in- 

NINE Gio wks aca hacd ee enieeseccededeckneevcels 2.0 2.3 2.3 3.0 3.6 2 
Depreciation and retirements...........-esceceees 3 2.9 2.4 2.5 2.3 2.8 
Material, supplies and miscellaneous.............. 15.3 15.2 16.8 19.5 3 22.1 20.6 
FINN (a cae carta ata: ince etaee dcataia teat iamathian ieeae and anid 4.4 5.3 4.6 4.5 4.4 5 
Hire of equipment and joint facility rents........ 1.1 0.9 0.7 4.3 1.0 - 

Net ry. operating income (return on investment).... 28.9 23.3 13.1 8.8 0.3 





a Labor expenditures do not include that portion of the pay-rell chargeable to Capital Account. 


Note—Data for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, represent the combined results of the Federal and Corporate operations of the Class I roads ler 
Federal Cortro!, also data for Class I reads not under Federal Control, but do not take into account the general administrative expenses of the U. S. , 


road Administration. 

Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Washington, D. C., 

August. 1922, 


Switching and terminal companies are excluded from statement throughout. 
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Accident Bulletin No. 82— 
Annual Report, 1921 


HE INTERSTATE Commerce Commission has issued Ac- 
T cident Bulletin No. 82, containing the record of col- 

lisions, derailments and other accidents on the rail- 
roads of the United States for the last quarter of 1921 and 
also for the 12 months ending with December. The total 
number of casualties shown in the annual tables is 126,681; 
made up of 5,996 killed and 120,685 injured. The principal 
totals making up this aggregate are shown in our double 
column table, with comparisons for the preceding three years. 
In the first line of this table, the most important from a 
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in service, the lowest ratio in five years. This is only half 
as bad a ratio as that recorded for 1920 (69 killed; 5.27 
per 1,000) but now, as in the earlier year, it is more than 
twice as bad as the average for freight enginemen (32 
killed; 1.13 per 1,000). Evidently the speed of trains is an 
important element in the degree of safety enjoyed by loco- 
motive enginemen. The ratios for firemen are about the same 
as those for enginemen. 

In the year now covered, the number of train accidents 
is smaller than it would have been under former regulations, 
a rule having been adopted that when a person is killed or 
injured in a train accident which damages railroad property 
not more than $150 the casualty will be classed as caused 
in a train-service accident. A collision, for example, is not 








CASUALTIES TO PERSONS IN RAILROAD ACCIDENTS—FOUR YEARS 




































































, 1921 1920 1919 1918 
-assengers— r - = = ——~— 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
ei ENN fois dr Sista. acpi Ge a een b oleae ela webeean enue 110 2,601 95 4,631 110 4,549 286 4,655 
ee I Ne og 5 8.06 62690 beae kee e ReKewee date awe eene 116 3,543 169 3,825 191 3,598 233 3,427 
ECT OES Le SRE SS oe 226 6,144 264 8,456 301 8147-519 8,082 
Employees on Duty— 
i, i i cada sg pe" cadens da cebebacdecbseeee net hewewebeneces 195 1,296 422 3,385 359 2,955 547 4,179 
ee SE NO ic viccaeeb00 ed edmane crud eewmee «Che ree ken ews 901 27,228 1,685 43,535 1,334 33,325 5332 42,782 
BE cick cdi oat Wie are We ee ad daw WS etree ae + oe dearer aba eee 1,096 28,524 2,107 46,920 1,693 36,280 2,759 46,961 
Veled. saeene ae GUNTOTENS Gi GUT oa 06s cn cc ccccesececsceresvends 1,322 34,668 2,371 55,376 1,994 44,427 3,278 55,043 
eS OS RR rr rr ye rere ere 41 223 91 314 66 321 169 595 
Other Persons, not Trespassing— 
it Ch, (cbse d idns veh oe dee bake cad s4eV eb eionsd saab edeedeos 3 16 11 86 § 61 117 433 
ee Oe NN ovine ceckoe 60060080 ss cdecdesGrvetsewcuescune 1,740 5,346 1,856 5,642 1,873 5,134 1,878 5,268 
BN daa a nin cnantnionsdsocieeiaateabeltnn 1,743 5,362 1,867 5,728 1,882 5,195 1,995 5,701 
Trespasserst— 
i) i i oS Fak oe ie cee eCRRe Ree CMud ce Oneteme eae neeeees aweita 49 141 48 77 32 63 39 67 
ee nn eee ee er Sere aah ee ae 2,432 2,930 2,118 2,291 2,521 2,595 3,216 2,738 
BED. <uhebaned sb oseckewerseneduasesedeerssearots ecuwes 2,481 3,071 2,166 y 2,368 2,553 2,658 3,255 ~ 2,805 
SPN. 6-0. ods bbb ence dasweelied dacewoemweieeten 5,587 43,324 6,495 63,786 6,495 52,601 8,697 64,144 
EE Ss sccm ee we GG ot 600s Hees Sei e BS ee eee EH eE~Oe 409 77,361 463 104,522 483 96,452 589 110,431 
NE Fe i ccdivccwneedecbeeswecnd bebeneesessenebeteese 5,996 120,685 6,958 168,308 6,978 149,053 "9,286 174,575 


*Includes persens struck by trains at highway crossings, of whom, in 1921, there were 1,702 killed, including 106 classed as trespassers. 


numbered 4,818. The total killed in the year preceding was 1,790. 


The injured 


tA small percentage of the persons classed as trespassers represents employees. 











passenger standpoint, there is no marked change as com- 
pared with the preceding two years except that in 1921 the 
number of passengers injured was about 44 per cent less 
than in 1920. The number of employees killed in train acci- 
dents and train service accidents shows a diminution of 48 
per cent, due, in large measure, no doubt, to the smaller 
volume of business done in 1921 and secondly, to the fact 
that with a smaller volume of business, the competency and 
efficiency of the individual employees is higher. 

The total number of train accidents in 1921 was 21,251, 
or about 41 per cent less than the total in 1920. The prin- 
cipal items in these tables for the two years are as follows: 





Totat NuMBER OF TRAIN AccCIDENTS—Two YEARS 
1921 1920 
Se) are a eee A ~ 
2 a=] 2 =] 
to oO bo o 
, = ey Bs e 2 3 
a a = = = —| 
Z a ~ Z a w OS 
Collisions... 5,102 $4,657,290 130 1,839 10,110 $9,078,110 253 3,840 
Derailments 13,615 16,518,440 132 1,854 22,477 22,987,790 194 3,549 
Other train 
accidents. 2,534 1,577,520 47 231 3,726 2,063,960 8&9 743 











36,313 $34,129,860. 536 8,132 





21,251 $22,753,350 509 3,924 


The bulletin contains the usual full and detailed analyses 
of all the tables in the record, with some of the comparisons 
carried back 30 years and more. About 20 pages are occu- 
pied with tables showing totals of casualties on individual 
roads. Of the persons killed or injured at highway grade 
crossings (1,705 killed and 4,868 injured) 80 per cent were 
occupants of automobiles. This figure has gradually in- 
creased from the year 1917, when it was 59 per cent. 

The number of passenger train enginemen killed in train 
and train-service accidents, 37, is equal to 2.86 per thousand 


a reportable collision if the damage to cars, engine and 
roadway amounts to less than $150.01. 


Railroads Urged to Concentrate 
Efforts on Coal Traffic 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


N URGENT APPEAL to concentrate on a drive for the 
A expedition of coal movements, especially during the 

month of October, has been addressed by Fuel Dis- 
tributor Spens to the executives of the various coal-carrying 
railroads. 

“T appreciate fully the current conditions on the railroads; 
the ravages of the strike, and the fact that today the offer- 
ings of tonnage of all character are large, and the further 
fact that, in spite of these circumstances the carriers, in the 
aggregate, are making a splendid showing in the transpor- 
tation of coal,” says Mr. Spens. “In these circumstances | 
am somewhat loath to suggest the possibility of even better 
performance. 

“Due to the dual strikes there is, of course, a dearth of 
coal. Consumers, domestic as well as industrial, have been 
urged only to purchase coal for immediate requirements 
Current transportation is adequate for current needs, but 
not sufficient to permit of reserves. An early cold snap would 
play havoc with consumers, as well as with the power of th 
railroads. There might be actual distress. It has been sug- 
gested that, perhaps, there should be a temporary cessation 
in transportation of certain other classes of traffic, that more 
equipment and power might be applied to coal. In my judg- 
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ment, it would be regrettable if any action in that direction 
should become necessary. 

“Are you willing to see if something can possibly be done 
to increase the coal movement over your line? 

“As suggested by the President, we are extremely anxious 
to make October the banner month. A personal word directly 
from you to each member of your operating staff, down, if 
you will, at least to the division superintendent, that coal 
shall, so far as practicable, be moved through to destination 
or junctions with connecting lines, without set-outs, and that 
empties shall not be delayed at terminals or junctions, but 
shall be promptly returned to mines will, I am confident, 
accomplish all that could be reasonably expected. Your 
traffic department could undoubtedly also be of great assist- 
ance by urging prompt unloading by consignees. 

“Extraordinary movement of coal, loads and empties, dur- 
ing the next few weeks, in view of the heavy traffic in all 
commodities, will probably tend to increase the cost of han- 
dling, but I believe this additional cost might prove to be a 
good investment as compared with a much greater cost that 
might be incurred in the event it should become necessary 
to adopt more drastic measures to care for the situation. 

“Very possibly to accomplish increased handlings of coal, 
delays to other traffic may occur, but this is contemplated, or 
at least should be expected, under the existing orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which provides priority in 
transportation on coal, equal only with food and feed and 
some minor public necessities.” , 

The first meeting of the Advisory Committee on Trans- 
portation, recently appointed by the American Railway As- 
sociation at the request of Federal Fuel Distributor Spens, 
was to be held in Washington on Thursday. At this meeting 
the committee, which is headed by Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, was expected to formulate the 
practical details for accomplishing the heaviest movement of 
coal possible during the month of October. 

In response to an inquiry from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding the advisability of modification of the 
reconsignment practices on shipments of coal in open-top 
cars, Fuel Distributor Spens has declared that, unless there 
should be an unfavorable change in the present situation as 
to reconsigning, the existing rules should, in his opinion, 
be permitted to stand without revision. “It is true,” he said, 
“that at about the time the coal strike was ended there was 
at certain terminals quite a quantity of coal on hand await- 
ing disposition, but this was due largely, I think, to the fact 
that this coal had been purchased at high prices, with the 
result that the breaking of the strike made it difficult for 
the operators or jobbers to find customers. ‘Today there ap- 
pears to be an exceedingly small percentage of the total load- 
ing of cars held for reconsignment, approximately one-third 
of one per cent, and I am inclined to the opinion that, with 
the big demand for coal that now exists and with the instruc- 
tions that you have extant that consignees must unload 
within 24 hours or be embargoed, that we need not, just at 
this time, have much apprehension that the privilege will 
be dangerously abused. As a matter of fact, in many in- 
stances it perhaps works toward a reduction in prices, and 
likewise in many instances, actually makes for a more prompt 
disposition of the coal and release of the equipment than 
might otherwise be the case. In the event the views of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should coincide with my 
own, this department can, perhaps, be of some assistance by 
cautioning handlers of coal that unless cars are promptly 
released it might become necessary for us to recommend to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the cancellation of the 
present privileges, or drastic restrictions.” 

The 15 naval officers who will act as field representatives 
of the federal fuel distributor in as many districts into which 
the territory east of the Mississippi river has been divided 
for administrative purposes connected with coal distribution, 
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have left Washington and began their duties at their new 
stations on October 2. The points to which these officers 
have been assigned are as follows: St. Louis, Mo.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Knoxville, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Evansville, Ind.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Charleston, W. Va.; Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Norton, Va.; Bluefield, W. Va.; Altoona, Pa.; and Greens- 
burg, Pa. These officers have been instructed to keep Fed- 
eral Fuel Distributor Spens informed daily relative to local 
conditions as to the production and distribution of coal and 
the prices obtained for coal and other fuels in their respective 
districts. They are expected to watch closely for acute fuel 
shortages that may develop, to keep posted as to markets to 
which coal is moving, to note carefully the transportation 
conditions prevailing, and to collect information as to whether 
prices obtained for fuel are justified. 

In the south and middle west, bituminous lump coal is 
the principal domestic fuel, and the field representatives 
have been instructed to watch carefully the prices and dis- 
tribution of this grade or size of coal. The principal factor 
in the coal situation, outside of the distribution, or domestic 
consumption, existing at the present time is the charge being 
made by the operators and the delivered price to the con- 
sumers. In order that an accurate check may be kept on this 
situation, the district representatives of the federal fuel dis- 
tributor have been instructed to make an analysis of the 
prices being received on contract and spot coal and the gen- 
eral markets in which coal from each of the producing 
districts is flowing. 

Field representatives are expected to keep in close touch 
with the various trade associations, the officials of coal- 
carrying railroads, and the chambers of commerce in their 
representative territories. Periodical visits are to be made 
to various points in the coal producing districts to ascertain 
the local conditions. As the car supply situation at coal 
mines is of particular importance, field representatives will 
watch particularly the effect of reduced car supply upon the 
cost of producing coal. 

Data regarding the distribution and marketing of coal 
consumed within the state in which it is mined are desired 
by the federal fuel distributor as being essential to the proper 
distribution of coal moving across state lines. Information 
is needed as to the prices obtained for the first-named class 
of coal because of the possibility of its being reconsigned to 
points outside of the state and being resold. 

In cases where the coal produced by a mine is sold exclu- 
sively through a marketing agency located in an entirely 
different territory, the price data desired will be arrived at 
through sales reports made to the mine operator by the sell- 
ing agent, the cost of transportation being deducted from the 
sales price in order to determine an approximate price at 
mine. 

A statement of the stocks of coal on hand on the docks of 
Lake Superior ports on September 15, illustrates vividly the 
difference in conditions prevailing in that region this year 
and last. On the Duluth-Superior docks there were on hand 
6,786 tons of anthracite and 269,951 tons of bituminous coal 
compared with stocks of 826,436 tons of anthracite and 
5,618,948 tons of bituminous on these docks in September, 
1921. On the Ashland-Washburn (Wisconsin) docks 877 
tons of anthracite and 44,177 tons of bituminous coal were 
on hand September 15 of this year as against 22,619 tons 
of anthracite and 238,923 tons of bituminous on hand a 
year ago. From these docks, coal is supplied to the states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota and Iowa. 
On upper Lake Michigan docks, there were on hand Septem- 
ber 1 of this year 49,102 tons of anthracite and 158,978 tons 
of bituminous compared with stocks of 502,921 tons of an- 
thracite and 2,162,149 tons of bituminous on these docks on 
October 1 of last year. 

Since these figures were compiled heavy shipments of coal 
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have been received at these docks. The estimated dumping of 
coal at lower Lake Erie ports Saturday and Sunday for 


trans-shipment to upper lake ports is 6,555 cars, which - 


would make a total of 1,200,000 tons for the week. On 
Saturday, September 30, a total of 22,788 cars of coal were 
on hand at Lake Erie ports or in transit within 48 hours. 

Priority orders for the movement of coal are being em- 
ployed only rarely. The federal fuel distributor is asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue such orders 
only in cases of real distress where it is impossible to relieve 
an acute fuel situation by any other means. 

Assurances of cordial co-operation in the execution of 
measures deemed necessary to insure an equitable distribu- 
tion of coal in the present emergency are being received from 
the governors and fuel administrators of the various states. 

Mr. Spens has received inquiries from the diplomatic 
agents of certain foreign countries relative to the policy to 
be pursued in providing bunker coal in: American ports for 
vessels sailing under foreign flags. Mr. Spens has informed 
these inquirers that, while it is expected to make the best 
provision possible for bunker coal supplies it is strongly 
urged, in view of the fuel emergency prevailing in the United 
States, that foreign-owned vessels take on all coal supplies 
possible to obtain at foreign ports. For the present, such 
vessels will be expected to stow in American ports coal sup- 
plies sufficient only to provide for reaching the next port. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasiineton, D. C. 
HE NUMBER OF CARS loaded with revenue freight showed 
another large increase during the week ending Septem- 
ber 23 and the figures are rapidly approaching the 
high record set in 1920. The total for the week was 973,- 
291 as compared with 873,641 in the corresponding week of 
last year and 1,008,109 in the corresponding week of 1920. 
This was an increase of 27,372 over the week before, in 
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and merchandise, l.c.l., showed increases as compared with 
the preceding week, while increases as compared with the 
corresponding week of 1920 were shown in grain and grain 
products, livestock, merchandise and miscellaneous. The 
summary as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association given in the table. 

The car shortage for the period September 15 to 23 was 
107,666, which included 55,827 box cars and 32,148 coal 
cars. The surplus was reduced to 11,292, including 1,338 
box cars and 7,018 coal cars. During the corresponding 
week of 1920 the car shortage was only 89,947 but in that 
year the shortage came earlier and reached its high point 
during the week ended August 31, when it was 147,309. 

The car shortage for the period September 8 to 15 averaged 
85,906 cars, including 26,000 coal cars and 46,128 box cars. 
For the same period the surplus was reduced to 22,969, in- 
cluding only 1,831 box cars and 17,614 coal cars. 

The percentage of locomotives out of service for repairs 
requiring over 24 hours increased from 22.6 on August 1 
and 23.8 on August 15 to 25.3 on September 1, according 
to reports just issued by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. The percentage out of 
service for repairs requiring less than 24 hours was the same 
on September 1 as on August 1, 5.6 per cent, but less than 
on August 15, when it was 5.7. ‘Phe number of serviceable 
locomotives was 44,501 on September 1 as compared with 
46,195 on August 1 and the number of serviceable loco- 
motives stored was 2,842 as compared with 4,939. The 
number requiring over 24 hours repairs was 14,505 and the 
number requiring less than 24 hours was 3,573. 

Fewer freight cars were in need of repairs on September 
15 than on either July 1 this year, when the shopmen’s 
strike began, or on September 15 last year, when there was 
no strike, according to reports compiled by the Car Service 
Division: Freight cars in need of repairs on September 15 
this year totaled 304,548, or 13.4 per cent of the cars on 
line. This was a decrease of 20.035 cars compared with 
July 1, when the total was 324,583 cars or 14.3 per cent of 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED. SUMMARY—ALL DISTRICTS, COMPARISON OF TOTALS THIS YEAR, LAST YEAR, TWO YEARS AGO. 
WEEK ENDED SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1922 


Grain 
and Grain Live 

Districts Year Products Stock Coal Coke 
Eastern wine aieaiicacw ss ae 7,868 3,334 57,123 1,612 
1921 9,801 3.278 44,436 1,358 
Allegheny ............ 1922 3.068 3,350 56,054 4.114 
1921 2,849 3,061 46,740 2,254 
Pocahontas ...........- 1922 250 386 16,263 192 
1921 287 447 20,687 170 
Southern . . ot 22 3,548 2.577 20,059 799 
1921 3,998 2,222 21,718 340 
Northwestern awa ee 19,432 9,115 9,195 1,412 
1921 14.903 8,575 10,447 552 
Central Western ....... 1922 13.587 14,559 21,723 397 
1921 16,079 12,178 21,448 177 
Southwestern evs ae 4,626 3,575 7.479 145 
1921 4,989 3,008 4,680 240 
Total Western Districts... 1922 37,645 27,249 38,397 1,954 
1921 35,971 23,761 36,575 969 
Total All Roads........ 1922 52,379 36,896 187,896 8,671 
1921 52,906 32,769 170,156 5,091 
192 44,769 33,424 215,433 15,648 
Increase Compared...... 1921 ....... 4,127 17,740 3,580 
Decrease Compared .... 1921 e060“ Weetae”  Aeeess  @2ame’ 
Increase Compared ... 1920 7,610 Py J ees 
Decrease Compared . Te 3 8=6s#plsCoseiiwcmce  -ainacall 27,537 6,977 

Week Ended— 
September 23 ........ 192? 52,379 36,896 187,896 8,671 
September 16 ........ 1922 52,090 34,929 172,241 8,188 
September 9 ......... 1922 47,732 29,512 139,570 8,418 
September 2 ......... 1922 54.019 31,847 149,487 8,389 
CS ere 1922 54,562 32.046 111,030 8,390 


Total Revenue Freight Loaded 
Fn ES 








Corre- Corre- 
Forest Mdse This Year sponding sponding 
Products Ore L.C. L. Miscellanecus 1922 Year 1921 .Year 1920 
6,053 4,822 65,177 96,898 PAZ,BBF ic ewees ee canes d 
4,616 2,298 62,973 |! =e 211,709 249,605 
3,466 9,359 50,514 78,387 ry * eee nee 
2,806 6,242 47,463 7. >: ee 170,093 213,15 
1,382 35 5,039 3,270 waeey 0 CA ktaen Gane 
1,314 171 5,674 ee oo weve en 32,804 39,073 
17,737 1,128 37,451 40,824 (b 8 ee — 
15,104 362 39,640 40,431 i itn 123,815 130,47 
15,942 31,785 28,796 38,795 BOOMS. inetenke . Sneaids 
11,603 19,764 28,589 So ee 130,587 168,07 
7,325 1,995 32,259 55,646 147,491 Sete ahd a bias 
6,423 753 32,488 a oe 137,235 140,451 
6,948 463 15,135 30.818 69,189 aie eer 
6,498 835 15,897 Fee 67,398 67 
30,215 34,243 76.190 125,259 5 a. Ze aa 
24,524 21,352 76,974 eee” sees 335,220 375,81 
58,853 49,587 234,371 344,638 ft, | i oer 
48,364 30,335 232,724 Ce,  _—_ of) >) ee 
63,525 83,059 209,606 eee a Sielcs “Seacsea 1,008,1 
10,489 19,252 1,647 43,342 F9,.6G50 «ss ceeece - 
teins . Maaewe 24.765 1,993 Tere eer 
4,672 See “wdewas.” © -auwada 8 > ee 
58,853 49,587 234,371 344,638 973,291 873,641 1,008 
57,371 53,293 234,513 333,294 945,919 852,552 991,1 
51,906 53,833 203.666 298,107 832,744 749,552 883, 
58,706 62,354 233.550 333,246 931,598 831,288 961, 
60,466 65.041 230,000 329,303 290,838 828.883 1.0 








spite of the fact that the car shortage also showed an in- 
crease and was greater than it was in the corresponding 
week of 1920. In that year the peak shortage was reached 
earlier in the year, during the last week in August. Coal 
loading was larger than during any previous week since the 
strike—187,296—and all classes of commodities except ore 





the cars on line. On September 15 last year, 374,431 or 


16.3 per cent of the cars on line were in need of repairs 
69,883 more than on the same date this year. A reductio! 
of 17,126 was reported in the number of cars in need 0 
repairs on September 15, compared with September 

Comparisons showed a decrease in every district. 
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The Arrangement of the Equipment 


Cleaning Track With a 








Power Driven Sweeper 


Pennsylvania Railroad Develops a Labor Saving Unit to Lower 
Maintenance Costs on Mountain Sections 


equipment for maintenance of way work is a power- 
driven track sweeper now in use on the Central region 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This unit sweeps up and 
loads into cars the dirt, chiefly ashes, cinders and coal dust, 
which fouls the track and ballast with extreme rapidity in 
the heavy traffic, mountain sections of the road where pusher 


O* OF THE LATEST forms of mechanical labor saving 





A Stretch of Track Before Sweeping 


locomotives are used regularly. An average speed of about 
four miles an hour is maintained and the track is well 
cleaned. Tests indicate that the cost is approximately one- 
half of what it normally would be with hand labor. 

The sweeper unit is used chiefly on the pusher grades of 
the Pennsylvania main line through the Allegheny moun- 
tains, ie., on the westbound tracks from Altoona, Pa., to 
Gallitzin and on the eastbound tracks from Johnstown, Pa., 
to Gallitain. In some instances, sidings and yard sections 


are also cleaned by this equipment. The dirt accumulates 
very quickly on this part of the line, there being about 102 
miles of track which require cleaning from four to six times 
annually. This is necessary primarily to keep the signals 
working properly as well as to keep the track in such condi- 
tion that a proper inspection of the rail fastenings can be 
made periodically and that the ballast does not become badly 
fouled with consequent interference with good drainage. 

The sweeper consists fundamentally of a rotary steel broom 
3 ft. in diameter and 7 ft. long built up from steel splints 
measuring 1/32 in. by 3/16 in. in cross-section. This broom 
is suspended beneath the frame of an old flat car by special 
hangers which permit it to be raised or lowered at will. This 
is accomplished through the use of an air brake cylinder 
connected with the train air line. The broom turns at about 
100 r.p.m., and is chain driven from a gasoline engine 
mounted on the car deck. A steel pan hinged and shaped 
to fall over the two rails is attached slightly ahead of the 
rotary broom which sweeps the accumulations up this pan 
onto a conveyor belt 7 ft. wide. This belt operates over two 
rollers spaced 8 ft. 9 in. center to center and is chain driven. 
The dirt and ashes are retained on it by 2-in. angles riveted 
to the belt across the full width of the belt and spaced 1 ft. 
8 in. apart. 

The debris which has been elevated by this belt is dis- 
charged into a hopper which in turn discharges it upon 
another conveyor belt mounted in an extension boom and 
running over rollers 24 ft. 2 in. center to center. This per- 
mits the final discharge of the accumulations at a convenient 
distance from one end of a hopper gondola or other type of 
open top car which is coupled next to the sweeper. The 
entire arrangement is housed over for protection from the 
weather and to secure maximum results in operation. The 
sweeper unit and car is handled by a locomotive, which can 
be one of the lightest engines in service as little power is 
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required. The work is generally carried on under traffic and 
the best results are obtained with the device after a light 
rain has fallen. 

When the unit was constructed an obsolete flat car was 
procured which was somewhat narrower than the more mod- 
ern cars. This limited the length of the broom to seven feet. 
The unit is thus able to sweep out towards the end of the 
tie for only about 6 to 8 in. from the rail. It does, however, 
do good work, removing deep accumulations easily and thor- 
oughly. This can be seen in the photographs, where an 
accumulation of about three inches or more was removed 
down to or slightly below the top of the ties. All rail fasten- 
ings were uncovered and freed from contact with the dirt. 
The experience to date after about 50 miles of sweeping has 
shown that the broom wears but little, there having been 
only about 1% in. wear for that amount of sweeping. 
Heavier splints are being considered, however, not only with 
the idea of decreasing the wear but to secure a greater depth 
of cleaning between the ties. Another change contemplated 
involves the use of shallow buckets in a staggered arrange- 
ment on the main conveyor belt instead of the present angles. 
The broom itself picks up practically everything which may 
be on the track. Ordinarily about one car of dirt is secured 
per mile of track swept and this is picked up at a compara- 





The Same Section of Track After Sweeping 


tively low cost. A recent test made on a badly fouled section 
of track where the dirt was mixed with engine sand and well 
compacted, to determine the costs involved produced the 
following results: 


Cost When Using Sweeper 


Engine service (including engine and train crews’ time, fuel, 
oil, enginehouse expense and water) 8 hours @ $5.79..... $46.32 


Sweeper operator—8 hours @ $0.535............ cece cceeces 4.28 
Laborers, three—8 hours—24 hours @ $0.40............... 9.60 
ED von dncdeduadebaleeeedese see van 2.61 


ee INO, cnn ¢inavancblenseebasweeknesaenes 


CHCC CEH OSES EEE OH EHH HEHEHE SESE SESE OSE O EEE EE HOES 


3,828 ft. of track cleaned and dirt disposed of, 
PE, Mhkitintbicetcihabnasdeasetastvee abet $0.0167 


Cost for Manual Labor 


One foreman—9 hours @ $6.28.............ccccecccccccees $ 5.62 
14 laborers—9 hours, 126 hours @ $0.40 . 


FOSCOCOCOSCCEOHOCOECOKECDOBOREOHOEE6O06O86066605400 6668 ewS 


1,650 ft. of track cleaned and dirt disposed of, 
sg SpE ramet eee $0.034 


The new sweeper has been developed in the maintenance 
of _way department of the Central region; W. D. Wiggins, 
chief engineer maintenance of way, and R. Faries, division 
engineer. The sweeper was designed and constructed by 
George Ehrenfeld, supervisor of track. ; 
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Conductors’ and Trainmen’s 
Wages to Stand in West 


N AGGREEMENT was signed in Chicago on October 3 
between the Conference Committee of Managers, 
representing 34 western railroads, and the chief 

executive officers of the order of Railway Conductors and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The present schedule 
of rules governing rates of pay and working conditions for 
trainmen and conductors will, under the agreement, con- 
tinue until October 31, 1923, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ written notice by either party. The eight-hour day 
basis will be maintained; time and a half will be paid for 
all work performed after eight hours. The managements 
and the unions’ committees will consider eliminating or 
modifying local rules that have an important bearing on the 
efficiency and economy of operation but have little effect on 
compensation or. that result in inequitable compensation, 
either high or low, to the end that such adjustments as 
may be mutually agreed for will be made. All questions as 
to wages and working conditions now before the United 
States Railroad Labor Board submitted by either party for 
decision will be withdrawn. ‘This does not include disputes 
which have arisen over the interpretation of present rules 
on rates. The railways were represented by W. M. Jeffers, 
general manager, Union Pacific; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen by W. G. Lee, grand president; and the 
Order of Railway Conductors by L. E. Sheppard, grand 
president. The roads, including subsidiaries, represented by 
Mr. Jeffers were: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, including the Gulf Colorado 
& Santa Fe; Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal; Belt 
Railway of Chicago: Big Fork & International Falls; 
Chicago & North Western; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, including the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, Chicago & 
Western Indiana; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Colorado 
& Southern; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; 
Davenport, Rock Island & North Western; Des Moines 
Union; Denver & Rio Grande Western; Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic; El Paso & South Western; Fort Worth & Denver 
City; Great Northern; Illinois Central and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley; Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie; Minneapolis & International; Missouri Pacific; 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle; St. Joseph Belt; St. Paul 
Bridge & Terminal; Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis; Texas Midland; Trinity & Brazos Valley; Union 
Pacific; Union Stockyards Company of Omaha; Western 
Pacific. 
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A Switch Engine in the Honolulu Yard of the Oahu 


Railway, Hawaii 
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Commission Concludes Mileage Book Hearing 


Merchants and Jobbers Join Commercial Travelers in Urging 
Discount of 33 1/3 Per Cent 


HE MERCHANTS AssociATION of New York, the Chicago 
T Association of Commerce, the National Wholesale 

Grocers’ Association and the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association joined with representatives of the com- 
mercial travelers’ organizations in urging the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to require the railroads to issue scrip 
coupon books at a discount of 3314 per cent, at the conclud- 
ing session of the hearing on mileage and scrip tickets before 
Commissioner Meyer at Washington on September 28. The 
railroads, while opposing any reduction in the present rates, 
urged that if any such request were complied with by the 
commission, the tickets should be restricted to six months 
from the date of issue and be issued in denominations no 
lower thah $200. 

A. M. Loeb, president of the National Council of Travel- 
ing Men’s Associations, was the concluding witness for the 
commercial travelers. He said the consensus of opinion of 
his associations is that scrip coupon books are preferable to 
mileage tickets and that they avoid the confusion incident 
to varying rates of fare in certain sections of the country. 
He expressed the opinion that a sale of such tickets at a dis- 
count of 3314 per cent would stimulate both freight and pas- 
senger traffic of the railroads, but said that if he felt it would 
result in a loss of revenue, as claimed by the railroads, he 
would not favor it. He insisted that a large share of the 
business depression and unemployment of 1921 was due to 
the increased cost of transportation rather than that the fall- 
ing off of passenger travel was due to the business depression 
and insisted that lower fares would be an inducement to 
business houses to send out more traveling salesmen, who 
would increase the volume of business and reduce unemploy- 
ment. He said that firms had been very reluctant to send 
men into new territory and had also greatly reduced the num- 
ber of smaller towns covered by their salesmen. 

On cross-examination by H. W. Bikle, counsel for the 
railroads, he admitted that the average life of a coupon book 
such as he proposed would be only about 60 days and that 
the interest on the average amount of money advanced to the 
railroads by the sale of such a book would be only about 27 
cents. He said that from 25 to 33% per cent of a traveling 
man’s expenses consist of railroad transportation, amounting 
to $300 to $400 a year, and that the average travel per day 
would range from 50 to 100 miles after a man reaches his 
territory; but he said the average would be increased by the 
fact that his first jump and his return trip home would range 
as high as 3,000 miles in some instances. He said that the 


cost of travel is borne largely by the salesman himself because. 


he works on a commission basis, but that business houses were 
also influenced because they could not ask their salesmen to 
make trips on a losing basis. He read letters from a number 
of firms, in reply to a questionnaire he had sent out, in which 
the majority stated that they had reduced the number of their 
salesmen in 1921 and that they would increase both the num- 
ber and the mileage traveled if the passenger rates were 
lower. 

Commissioner Lewis asked the witness if he had made any 
calculations to show whether 2.4 cents a mile would be a re- 
munerative rate for the railroads, saying that in freight rate 
cases the shippers generally attempted to justify the rates 
proposed. Mr. Loeb said he had not done so, but that in 
proposing the 3314 per cent reduction he had in mind the 
tates formerly made by the railroads and those still made for 
special fares. Commissioner Lewis said it is necessary that 
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the commission have some basis for making the calculation 


so that the rate will not be placed below actual production 
cost. 


Business Houses Want Reduction in Travel Expense 


J. C. Lincoln, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, said that the association has been co- 
operating with the commercial travelers’ organizations be- 
cause the merchants and jobbers feel that the high cost of 
transportation has reduced the number and the travel of their 
salesmen and that a lower rate would result in a more exten- 
sive use of commercial travelers, which would mean renewed 
business activity. He thought that a scrip form of ticket 
would be preferable to a mileage book, but suggested that 
they be issued in denominations equivalent to 2,000, 3,000 
and 5,000 miles. He suggested that a 2,000 mile book could 
be confined to intra-territorial travel and that 3,000 or.5,000 
books be used for inter-territorial travel. He said he had 
been asked by the Chicago Association of Commerce to ex- 
press its sentiment in favor of an interchangeable mileage 
book, on the ground that the present cost of keeping salesmen 
on the road is almost prohibitive and only necessary travel 
is being done. 

Mr. Lincoln also presented a letter from the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which favored the adoption 
of interchangeable mileage books for salesmen, asserting that 
any saving in the cost of doing business would naturally be 
reflected in the cost to the consumer and an increase in the 
volume of business. It would be satisfied, however, with 
either an interchangeable mileage book or a scrip coupon 
ticket at a flat reduction of about 3314 per cent and had sug- 
gested a denomination representing 3,000 miles or from $100 
to $150. It was also suggested that the tickets Le made 
transferable among the employees of the company that pur- 
chased the books, but Mr. Lincoln said that personally he 
thought the books should be non-transferable. Former 
Senator Hoke Smith filed a letter setting forth the views of 
the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which he said 
were along the same lines as the testimony that had been 
presented. 


Railroads Propose Regulations 


C. A. Fox, chairman of the Central Passenger Association, 
was recalled to the stand to give some estimates as to the loss 
in revenues that would result from the use of various forms 
of tickets and to offer some suggestions as to the form of 
regulations that should be issued if the commission orders a 
reduced rate. In reply to the assertions of representatives of 
commercial travelers that the railroads had formerly made a 
reduction of 3314 per cent mileage books, Mr. Fox said that 
before federal control the reductions in normal fares and in- 
creases in the mileage ticket rates had reduced the discount 
to approximately 10 per cent in New England territory, 10 
per cent in Central and Trunk Line territory, 20 per cent in 
Southeastern territory and 1624 per cent in the majority of 
the Western territory and that there was no reduction below 
the intrastate basis where the State fares were two cents a 
mile. 

Counsel for the traveling men’s organizations and the repre- 
sentative of the American Hotel Association protested against 
the proposal to restrict the proposed coupon book to six 
months and $200, outlined by Mr. Fox, on the ground that 
this would defeat the purpose of the book. Mr. Fox said 
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that these figures were based on the testimony of representa- 
tives of the commercial travelers that traveling men spend 
nine months of the year on the road, averaging 50 miles per 
day, or 13,500 miles per year. A $200 book would be 
equivalent to 5,555 miles and would, therefore, more than 
fulfill the average time requirements. Mr. Bikle also pointed 
out that any less amount of travel than this could hardly be 
called intensive travel sufficient to justify a reduced rate. Mr. 
Fox said the carriers desire to make it entirely clear that in 
complying with the request of the commission for a statement 
of the rules and regulations which they would deem reason- 
able if the commission should decide to require the issuance 
of a reduced rate scrip, the submission of these suggestions is 
not to be construed as in any way an indication on their part 
that such reduced rate scrip was justified. Mr. Fox also 
proposed that a photograph signature form of ticket shall be 
used. 

Mr. Fox said that the coupons should be good only when 
exchanged for one-way tickets, issued at face value, repre- 
senting full normal one-way fares, and not be good for any 
other services or charges. Where passenger boards train at a 
non-agency station, or at a station not open for the sale of 
tickets, it should be honored by conductor on trains within 
the run of the initial conductor only. Exchange train tickets 
issued by agents in exchange for scrip coupons should be 
accepted by conductors only when presented in connection 
with the scrip ticket. 

The requirement that coupons be exchanged at ticket offices 
for train exchange tickets is considered an item of paramount 
importance to the carriers, he said, as the only means by 
which they may be assured in an accounting way of securing 
the revenues to which they are entitled in the use of any form 
of an interchangeable scrip ticket. It would be primarily a 
dangerous procedure to interfere with a conductor’s safe 
operation of his train by compelling him to assume the com- 
plicated detail and burden of handling a large number of 
passengers holding mileage tickets, the percentage of which, 
while fluctuating constantly, might reasonably range from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent or even more of his total passengers. 
A system of honoring tickets directly on trains would be 
equivalent to establishing a traveling ticket office. It or- 
dinarily requires about two years to educate a ticket seller to 
render that character and degree of service that the railroads 
endeavor to afford at their ticket counters, so it will be seen 
what a task will be put on a conductor who is not skilled in 
the sale of interline tickets. Even if the acceptance on trains 


were confined to the line of a single system or to through car’ 


runs there would be many serious complications, difficult and 
expensive to overcome. Moreover, hundreds of thousands of 
short trips are made where the detachments would be repre- 
sented by minute slips of paper. Conductors have not the 
facilities for carrying and safeguarding these detachments 
which have a direct money value to the honoring railroads. 
Ticket offices are equipped with safes and the employees are 
bonded, which is another reason why the business should be 
conducted at the ticket offices instead of on trains, if any form 
of reduced rate scrip is to be introduced. 

The question of the regulations to be adopted in connection 
with a scrip ticket is a complicated matter of serious diffi- 
culty, Mr. Fox said. This difficulty is enhanced by the fact 
that the carriers do not know whether the commission will re- 
quire any reduction in the present basis of fares, and if a re- 
duction should happen, they do not know what the measure 
of the reduction would be. 

For this reason they havé felt seriously handicapped in 
making the suggestions and, accordingly, express the belief 
that they could deal with the matter more adequately and 
satisfactorily at a later stage of the proceeding after they 
have been apprised of the commission’s conclusion as to the 
primary question, whether there is to be any reduction in the 
scrip ticket fare. 
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In the formulation of the precise regulations it will be 
necessary to go into greater details and to give more careful 
consideration to phraseology than has been possible in the 
time available at the present hearing; and while the carrier: 
think that their suggestions cover the matters of greatest 
moment they are fearful that they have overlooked othe: 
matters which are of importance to them as well as to the 
traveling public. 


Estimated Reduction in Revenues 


As to the request made by the commission that the carriers 
submit approximations of the percentage of travel that would 
be handled on mileage and scrip books, and as to the amount 
of the reduction from the sales of such books in the several 
denominations of 5,000, 3,000, 2,500 and 1,000 miles as to 
mileage books, and $180, $108, $90 and $36 as to scrip 
books, Mr. Fox said that, except as to facts which had already 
been presented and as previously alluded to in the hearing, 
the carriers have at command no data of a statistical char- 
acter as a result of experiences of the past in the sales of 
books over individual carriers and those of a joint character 
good in a restricted region that would afford foundation for 
definite, accurate conclusions as to what would happen if the 
commission should, contrary to the earnest representations 
of the carriers, urge the sale of 4 reduced rate scrip ticket. 
They have avoided mentioning specifically the extent of the 
possible losses because of this lack of dependable data. In 
deference, however, to the request of the commission a tabu- 
lation had been made in the form requested by the commis- 
sion, and for the purpose of making the statement plainer, in 
addition to showing the percentage of travel that would likely 
avail of the use of a mileage book, there is also shown the 
total revenue that would be realized from such books. To 
simplify the computations, the carriers have assumed roughly 
that in round figures the total average revenue derivable from 
ordinary one-way tickets sold at full normal fares to be about 
one billion dollars annually; this omits revenues from com: 
mutation, surcharge, and all forms of reduced rate tickets. 

While detailed statistics are not available, it is known that 
prior to federal control, when mileage was actively on sale in 
the several regions of the country, about 18 per cent of the 
total revenue was obtained from holders of mileage tickets 
of limited scope; about 20 per cent in Trunk Line territory, 
20 per cent in Southeastern territory, 15 per cent in South- 
western territory. In Central Passenger and Western Pas- 
senger Association territories, where the 2-cent fare laws 
existed intrastate during the past 15 years, sales were practi- 
cally negligible because of the fact such books as were on sale 
were only available for interstate transportation, the reduction 
in Central Passenger Association territory at the time being 
only 10 per cent; therefore the recent experiences in those 
regions would be of no value as contributing light on this 
question. 

Prior to the 2-cent fare laws, however, mileage tickets were 
sold very extensively throughout Central Passenger and West- 
ern Passenger Association territories, and their utilization 
was constantly increasing from year to year.. In the extreme 
Western part of the United States percentages as a territorial 
proposition are not available, but it is known that in certain 
instances in those regions the use of mileage was not so 
tensive as in the other sections referred to. 

“While the carriers have never had effective a nation-wile 
interchangeable mileage or scrip book of any character, 
cept the present scrip book sold at full normal fare,” Mr. Fox 
said, “it is the universal view of the carriers that the sa! 
such a book would be far in excess of any experiences of t! 
past, and therefore the percentages which are submitted | 
the statement take cognizance of this fact and are increase 
with due consideration therefor. The approximations are ' 
very best judgment of and represent the consensus of vic\vs 
of the carriers. In making these submissions, however, it ¥ 
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desired to reiterate that they are purely speculative. The 


commercial travelers themselves, by reason of their experience 


and knowledge of the extent of travel of the traveling men, 
have made some speculations which the commission will no 
doubt deem worthy of careful consideration in this relation, 
and without the thought of making comment one way or the 
other concerning their accuracy, it is desired to point out that 
it was testified in one of the hearings by one of their repre- 
sentatives that the traveling men spend nine months of the 
year on the road, averaging 50 miles per day, or 13,500 miles 
per year. It was also stated that the number of commercial 
travelers identified with the affiliated organizations repre- 


' sented number 676,000. The total distance they would travel, 


based on these figures, would amount to 9,126,000,000 pas- 
senger miles, which, computed at the normal tariff of 3.6 cents 
per mile, would in round figures amount to about $325,000,- 
000. As this does not take cognizance of the considerable 
additional travel that would move on mileage tickets, it is ob- 
vious that the traveling men themselves consider that the rail- 
roads would receive a very large percentage of their total 
revenue from passengers holding such a form of transporta- 
tion. It is also manifest that any per cent whatever that 
might be applied to these figures would result in a material 
reduction in revenues.” 

The tabulation estimating the amount of reduction, on the 
basis of a book identified by photograph and autograph, use 
limited to purchaser, time limit, one year, was as follows: 


Total 
Amount of: Reduction 
(Estimated) 

ia 


Estimated per cent 
of all travel using 
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When asked whether it was the purpose of the carriers to 
retard or accelerate the sale of such tickets, Mr. Fox said 
that the carriers only desire reasonable protection, and if such 
a ticket were adopted it was his thought that there should be 
conferences among the representatives of the railroads and 
of the travelers for the purpose of working out regulations 
that would be satisfactory and make the use of the book as 
convenient as possible. Asked why the railroads desire to 
throw further restrictions around the use of the books than 
they did in the past, Mr. Fox said that possibly the carriers 
consider that they made some mistakes in the past which 


_ Should not be expected to govern them for the future. 


Briefs are to be submitted by November 1 and it is ex- 
pected that oral arguments will be held before the full com- 
mission some time in November. 





Dan HEALy, one of the best known dining car conductors in 
the United States, died at his home in Chicago on September 25. 
Mr. Healy has been steward in charge of the dining car on the 
Pioneer Limited of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., for about 20 years and has been 
in the service of that company since 1898, 
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Progress In Valuation Work 


WasuinctTon, D, C. 

HE RAILROAD valuation work, on which the Interstate 

Commerce Commission has been engaged during the 

past eight years, is now rapidly coming to a head and 
it is expected that considerable time of the commission dur- 
ing the next 12 months will be devoted to various phases 
of the work. Tentative valuation reports have been issued 
by the Bureau of Valuation in greatly increased numbers 
since the centralization of the forces of the commission at 
Washington and its reorganization, which was effected about 
January 1 of this year. 

Up to August 31 there had been served 504 accounting 
section reports, covering 134,272 miles, or 54.14 per cent of 
the inventoried main line mileage; 584 land section reports, 
covering 132,067 miles, or 53.25 per cent of the total; and 
593 engineering section reports covering 168,730 miles, or 
68.03 per cent of the total. In February the three sections 
began synchronized work on definite six-month programs. 
Each section is now bringing forward its work on selected 
carriers. From now on the work will primarily be focused 
on the roads having annual revenues of $25,000,000 or over, 
work on the less important roads being carried on at the 
same time. The present six-month program calls for the 
completion of underlying reports by the three sections on 
practically 190,000 miles by the end of 1922. It is the ex- 
pectation that by the end of the fiscal year (June 30, 1923) 
underlying reports will have been issued on all except six 
of the so-called $25,000,000 roads, and that these six will 
be included in the program for the succeeding fiscal year 
1923-24. It is the hope of those directly in charge of the 
work to carry it to a stage of completion which will be 
marked by the service of all underlying reports before the 
expiration of the next succeeding fiscal year. 

The commission has now issued 258 tentative valuation 
reports. They cover a total of only 37,008 miles, or 14.92 
per cent of the total mileage. Thus far, tentative valuation 
reports, as a rule, have been on the smaller carriers, though 
the tentative reports are out for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Kansas City Southern, and several other large 
carriers. The next few months will see the issuance of tenta- 
tive valuation reports covering some of the larger companies. 
According to the plans, the tentative valuations will be rap- 
idly advanced so that the mileage covered by them will be 
brought up more nearly to that of the underlying reports. 
To facilitate the production of tentative valuation reports, 
a new standardized form of report was put into effect on 
September 15. 

The valuation law gives to the carrier or other interested 
party 30 days after the service of the tentative report in 
which to file protest, and provides that in case of no protest 
the tentative valuation becomes final. Ordinarily none but 
the smaller and less important carriers have failed to file 
protest. In 99 cases, however, neither the carrier nor any one 
in interest has protested. 

The commission has actively begun hearings on these pro- 
tests. Fourteen hearings were set for the spring and summer 
and the fall dockets will carry an impressive list of such 
hearings. The underlying work is thus being moved to that 
stage where it can reasonably be expected that final valua- 
tion reports will begin to appear. Among the important cases 
which now stand submitted on final argument are the Kansas 
City Southern, the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and the Winston-Salem. 

Great interest will attach to the final reports of the Kansas 
City Southern and Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic because 
of the nature of the arguments made by S. W. Moore in the 
Kansas City Southern case, laying insistence on the element 
of earning power as a most important, if not determining, 
factor in railroad valuation. On the other hand the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic has been notorious as a deficit road. 











It is expected that the commission will devote a considerable 
part of its time this fall or early winter to these and other 
final valuation considerations. The final determinations in 
the first few cases will, of course, be accepted by the public 
as indicating the policy of the commission and as precedents. 
On the other hand, they will be accepted by the staff of the 
commission as indicating its policy. 

There has been a growing disposition in the last two or 
three years, and especially in recent months, both around 
the Capitol and at the commission offices to push the valua- 
tion to a definite stage of completion, though necessarily the 
valuation of the railroads can never be called completed. 
This is recognized by the law, which charges the commission 
with the duty of keeping the valuation, once determined, up 
to date. Even after the final values have been placed on 
every railroad there will remain the considerable work of 
keeping valuations current for utilization in the diverse 
regulatory activities of the commission. The commission in 
reaching its decision both in Ex Parte 74 and Reduced Rates, 
1922, under the Transportation Act of 1920, brought im- 
pressively before the country the needs of valuation. The 
larger the percentage of railroad property covered by reports 
the greater is the assurance imparted to the commission in 
the adoption of values for general rate cases. It is the expec- 
tation that by the time another rate investigation occurs the 
commission will have available for guidance not only the 
underlying reports covering most of the mileage of the coun- 
try but also a considerable number of final reports. The 
commission also realizes the value of reports carrying what 
is termed “a large diversity factor.” It will obtain this by 
having a large number of reports covering large as well as 
small roads located in all parts of the country and con- 
structed and operated under all conditions. 

Certain divisions of the commission, particularly Division 
4, which deals with financial matters, abandonments, etc., 
are constantly finding an increasing need of valuation re- 
ports. For these reasons as well as others, the commission 
is now insistent on pushing along the valuation work at the 
greatest speed consistent with thoroughness. 

The valuation work falls under the jurisdiction of Divi- 
sion 1, composed of Chairman McChord and Commissioners 
Meyer, Aitchison and Lewis. It is thought that after the 
full commission has disposed of a few representative leading 
cases in which the controlling principles will be enunciated, 
this division will decide practically all valuation cases. 

The Bureau of Valuation has, since January 1 of this year, 
been under the administrative control of Commissioner E. I. 
Lewis. Charles F. Staples is acting director, having suc- 
ceeded the late Director Prouty. T. P. Artaud is executive 
assistant, and is also supervisor of land appraisals; H. M. 
Jones, supervising engineer; J. M. Willey, supervisor of 
accounts; and C. W. Needham, solicitor. The force of the 
bureau numbers 548. The concentration of the employees 
in Washington is regarded by the commission as having been 
attended with very gratifying results. 

Mr. Artaud recently gave to the House Committee on 
Appropriations, when the bureau’s appropriation for 1922-23 
was under consideration, an estimate that all underlying 
reports and tentative valuations would be completed by June 
30, 1924. Obviously, it would be hazardous to attempt an 
estimate of the length of time which will be consumed by 
the hearings and rehearings on the protests which the com- 
mission must hold before arriving at its conclusion as to 
final values. It is a very difficult matter to foretell the length 
of time any litigation will consume. No one expects the car- 
riers to leave any stone unturned to secure a recognition of 
all the elements of value claimed by them to inhere in their 
properties. 

Up to the end of June, 1922, the working cost to the 
government of the valuation work was $23,266,000. Ac- 
cording to the Presidents’ Conference Committee, the organ- 
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ization looking after the carriers’ side of the valuation work, 
the railroads had. expended up to June 30, 1921, $54,120,- 
957 in protecting their interest. It is understood that the 
estimate to date is in excess of $60,000,000. 

The field work was practically completed in the fall of 
1921. The district offices in Chattanooga, Chicago, Kansas 
City and San Francisco were moved to Washington in the 
plan of centralization for the second step in the work, which 
consists of collating the data obtained by the field parties 
which first reaches the carriers and the public in the under- 
lying reports of the land, engineering and accounting sec- 
tions, after which follow the tentative valuation reports. 


Pennsylvania to Make Extensive 
Additions to Altoona Works 


HE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM has announced the program 
for extensive improvements to be made at Altoona, Pa., 
including the construction of two extremely large re- 

pair shops and the electrification of the heavy grades west 
of Altoona. The first of the improvements will be made at 
Juniata shops and includes the building of a new erecting 
and machine shop, 340 ft. by 670 ft., including’a midway 
crane runway with a 105 ft. span and 715 ft. long. This 
large shop will be devoted to repairing and building loco- 
motives, and will accommodate 49 locomotives at one time. 
The framework will be of steel and the walls of brick. The 
locomotives erecting bays will have two 250-ton capacity 
electric traveling cranes for lifting locomotives, and six 15- 
ton capacity cranes for lighter work. The machine bays will 
have two 25-ton capacity cranes, together with jib cranes of 
from 1 to 8 tons capacity. 

There will also be erected a reinforced concrete storehouse, 
three stories high, with basement, which building is to be 60 
ft. by 400 ft. A crane runway for handling material will 
also be erected with a 95-ft. span and about 600 ft. long. 

The building of the shop and storehouse will necessitate 
changes in the existing buildings as follows: the scale shop 
will be moved to a new location and will be changed to a flue 
shop, the machinery now in the scale shop being transferred 
to the present paint shop. The present storehouse building 
will be moved to a new location and will be used as a cab 
shop. The present erecting shop will be changed to a paint 
shop, while machinery will be installed in the present paint 
shop and the name changed to Machine Shop No. 2. 


At the Altoona car shops will he located facilities for pre-. 


paring repaired locomotives for service. ‘The present cir- 
cular building, known as the freight car shop, will be re- 
modelled and 15 stalls will be used as a finishing shop. 
East of this shop will be located the necessary ash pits and 
coal handling facilities. 

Further additions to the shops at Altoona will be made 
following the electrification of the heavy grade west of the 
city. After the electrification is completed, the roundhouse 
at Sixteenth street, Altoona, will be abandoned. On the site 
of the roundhouse a duplicate of the erecting and machine 
shop at Juniata will be built and the present erecting shop 
at the Altoona machine shop will be fitted up for the use of 
other departments. 





FREIGHT CLAIM PAYMENTS of the Illinois Central were re- 
duced by more than $1,000,000 during the first seven months 
of 1922, as compared with the first seven months of 1921, and 
there was also a decrease of 23,524 in the total number o! 
claims presented for this same period. In the first seven 
months of this year the Illinois Central paid out in freight 
claims an average of $2.27 per minute, as compared with 
$5.64 per minute in the corresponding period of last year. 









Railroad Employment Bureau Functions in Strike 


The Advantages of Such a Bureau Were Strikingly 
Demonstrated in the Emergency 


By An Employment Officer 


few railroads maintain employment bureaus charged 

with the responsibility of recruiting personnel. The 
practice of most roads is for the various departments and 
divisions to receive applications for employment and to hire 
men a$ needed, there being little co-ordination of effort 
between the departments. 

A western railroad, as a part of its experiment in personnel 
activities, about four years ago established an employment 
bureau which, together with its complementary activities, 
was placed in charge of a general officer. At the request of 
the chief engineer this bureau has employed all maintenance 
of way forces and in addition has been active in securing 
clerical, mechanical and train service employees. 

As the entire matter was being treated experimentally, 
no effort was made to force the services of the bureau upon 
the heads of departments or division superintendents, but 
they were from time to time kept advised that the services 
of the bureau were at their disposal at any tinie they cared 
to avail themselves of them. The way this worked out was 
that whenever an employing officer needed men and did not 
have desirable applicants, he called upon the employment 
bureau for assistance. This has resulted in the bureaus gain- 
ing experience in the employment of men of all occupa- 
tions. 


Biew : ITS VALUE is not well understood, comparatively 


Pre-Strike Forcast 


Realizing that a strike of shopmen was imminent, the 
officer in charge of the employment bureau planned his cam- 
paign for recruiting a new corps of mechanical workers upon 
its occurrence. The preparatory work consisted of a survey 
of the local field and adjacent territory to determine the 
possibility of recruiting a new force quickly and of main- 
taining this force after it had been recruited. A similar 
survey was made of outlying territory and the employment 
bureau force of four people was so organized as to function 
efficiently during the strike period. 

During the latter days of June the employment bureau 
had kept the road’s management advised of the possibility 
of recruiting mechanical workers, but on June 30 it was de- 
cided not to depend upon the employment bureau in the 
emergency of the strike, but to use an outside organization 
for that purpose. Therefore, when the strike came on July 1 
this organization of professional strike-breakers was placed 
in charge of recruiting, but on the morning of July 5, the 
failure of this method having become apparent, the entire 
responsibility for recruiting was placed upon the road’s own 
employment bureau. 


Recruiting During First Days of Strike 


Upon assuming this responsibility, the employment bureau 
took over from the strike-breaking organization such men as 
it was thought could function efficiently in its pre-determined 
plan and these men were used as special agents to locate men 
in the city in which the road’s headquarters is located. Men 
were also sent to towns served by the railroad to, if possible, 
Tecruit men there. 

Although it was found impracticable to employ men in 
the towns along the road, 18 men were employed in the head- 
quarters city July 5; 29, July 6; 22, July 7; 21, July 8; 
and 38, July 9. This was an unexpectedly good showing 
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but an increase in the daily average was necessary to build 
up an efficient working force. 

While men were being recruited in the headquarters city 
a survey was being made in large off-line cities within a 
radius of 500 miles from the headquarters city to determine 
whether conditions warranted sending agents to prospect 
these places. The survey was made through the aid of blind 
advertisements carried in newspapers in these cities. These 
advertisements read, “Experienced Railroad Shop Mechanics 
Required for Small Railroad in the Northwest. Apply to 
Box Times Office.” Arrangements were made with the 
newspapers to forward replies as received and if and when 
it was found there were sufficient applicants to justify it, a 
special agent was sent to the city to interview these appli- 
cants. At the same time instructions were wired to the news- 
papers to insert display advertising reading thus, “Special 
Agent of North and South Railroad will be in Salt Lake 
Thursday to Interview Applicants for Employment. Apply 
Smith Hotel.” 

Where an applitant’s reply seemed to warrant it, a tele- 
gram was sent advising him to call upon the special agent 
and in all cases letters were written to what appeared to be 
desirable applicants to call upon the special agent upon his 
arrival. In prospecting one city early in the strike, the spe- 
cial agent employed an automobile and called upon all per- 
sons from whom applications had been recetved. The results 
in two cities warranted maintaining headquarters and special 
agents, one for a period of several weeks and the other 
throughout the strike. Special agents were sent to other cities 
for short periods of time. 





Unusual Methods of Recruiting 


During the period of these out-of-town activities the em- 
ployment bureau staff at headquarters was engaged in pros- 
pecting various possibilities for the securing of mechanics. 
The officer in charge was fortunate in securing the co-opera- 
tion of the personnel officers of street railway companies, 
other public utilities and large corporations who permitted 
members of his staff to go through their application files and 
to copy therefrom data as to what appeared to be desirable 
employees. Wherever a telephone number was given, the 
applicant was phoned to and asked if he cared to consider 
employment under strike conditions. Where no telephone 
number was given individual letters were addressed to the 
applicants. During this same period the names of all me- 
chanics appearing in the city directory were abstracted and 
a circular letter individually addressed was mailed to each 
of them. This letter read: 


“You have been recommended to us as a skilled (appropri- 
ate craft filled in). We are in need of skilled mechanics for 
our shops at various points. 

“Our road is being operated under rates of pay fixed by 
the United States Railroad Labor Board under the protection 
of an injunction of the United States Court and all workers ‘ 
are fully protected from any danger or interference. While 
strike conditions exist, board and lodging are furnished free 
of charge. All positions are permanent. 

“We should be glad to have you call at our office, 2 North 
street, in the morning to talk it over.” 


This was on the company’s official letterhead, bore the 
facsimile signature of the general officer in charge and the 














postscript, “All applications treated confidentially.” While 
a great many of these letters were mailed, not very many 
were responded to, but as the expense involved was small, 
the effort was worth while. 

Several shipyards and industrial plants were about to 
reduce forces because of the general business depression and 
especially selected mechanics were placed in these plants by 
the employment bureau to inform mechanics of the possi- 
bility and desirability of securing employment with this par- 
ticular railroad. Prospective applicants were supplied with 
the address of the employment bureau by these representa- 
tives and quite a few mechanics were secured by this means. 

Many other “kinks” were used by the employment bureau, 
the staff of which held itself receptive to any suggestion as 
to possible means of obtaining men. On July 31 the working 
force was nearly 60 per cent of the normal force and on 
August 31 over 80 per cent. 


Selection of Employees 


During the early part of the strike no effort was made to 
separate desirable from undesirable employees, the whole 
effort being to build numerical strength rather than an effi- 
cient working force. This was done for strategic reasons and 
in the hope which afterwards proved true that in striving 
for quantity rather than quality at least some good mechanics 
would be secured. As numerical strength was gained greater 
emphasis was placed upon the selection of desirable em- 
ployees and the mechanical department was called upon for 
a series of questions and answers applicable to each craft 
which were used in determining whether men applying for 
work were actually the kind of men they represented them- 
selves to be. 

The use of the examination system produced excellent 
results and permitted of the weeding out of the men who 
had misrepresented themselves during the early part of the 
strike and their replacement with experienced mechanics. 
It probably would have been better if mechanics or mechan- 
ical department officials could have been assigned to the em- 
ployment bureau from the very commencement of the strike, 
but the services of every man in the mechanical department 
were required to maintain the road’s motive power and 
rolling stock and this was therefore impossible. As a matter 
of fact, probably the greatest value of using the organized 
employment service for recruiting purposes was that it re- 
lieved the mechanical department of all responsibility for 
securing men. ‘The men were recruited by the employment 
bureau and turned over to the mechanical department at its 
principal shops so that the motive power department officers 
could give their entire time to shop and road affairs. 

The strike-breaking organization that had been originally 
engaged to recruit working forces was also to take charge 
of the employment of guards and the supervision of property 
protection. It was able to supply but a few guards from 
its own organization and the some hundreds of guards that 
it was necessary to employ were also engaged through the 
railroad company’s employment bureau. The delegating of 
this duty to the employment bureau had the same effect upon 
the guard service as the employment of mechanics had upon 
the mechanical service. The chief special agent and his 
lieutenants were relieved of the necessity of recruiting men 
and were able to give their entire time to the supervision of 
protection to company property and employees. 


Maintenance of Records 


In connection with the employment of maintenance of 
way men, the.employment bureau some years ago adopted 
to its own use the card system described by William S. Woll- 
ner in an article entitled, “Maintenance Labor Turn-over 
Statistics” in the June, 1921, issue of the Railway Mainte- 
nance Engineer, and.as the bureau’s activities widened into 
the employment of other classes of men, this same system 
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was used. The purpose of this card system is, as is full 
described in the article mentioned, to furnish an office recor 
of all men employed, a notification to the foreman that th 
man has been employed, acknowledgment to the employ- 
ment bureau that the man has arrived on the job and ; 
record when he leaves the service. 

Upon taking over the recruiting work at the commenc: 
ment of the strike, the employment bureau merely continue: 
the use of this system, applying it to the new conditior 
This gave an office record of the men employed and a 
notification to the foreman of his employment. It was 
realized that the mechanical department force was far too 
busily engaged otherwise to return the card notifying the 
bureau of the employee’s arrival, or the card notifying it 
of his leaving the service. However, as all men were de- 
livered to the shops under escort this was of no importance. 
This system of employment records has proven itself ex- 
tremely easy of execution while working under pressure of 
time, the four cards being filled out at one impression on 
the typewriter, the office record portion being available for 
reference in the employment bureau and the notification por- 
tion proving of great value in the mechanical department in 
making up pay rolls, handling mail for employees, and 
work of a kindred nature. 

In addition to the card system just mentioned, the only 
other record maintained was a form hastily prepared at the 
commencement of the strike and which each new employee 
signed, stating that he knew that he was employed under 
strike conditions. This was done to comply with the state 
law. Regular passengers’ tickets were used for the moving 
of strike-breakers in order to lessen the possibility of their 
identification and friction with trainmen and other employees 
who were not involved in the strike. 


as< 
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Value of Employment Bureau Demonstrated 


As stated earlier in this article, this employment bureau 
was maintained upon an experimental basis insofar as others 
than the maintenance of way department was concerned. 
While the justification of the expense of conducting the 
bureau and the associated personnel activities has never been 
questioned by the road’s management, it is possible that this 
value would have been questioned by other railroad officials 
who were not familiar with the objective and the results ob- 
tained. In view of the part taken by this organization in 
breaking the strike, there can now be no question but that 
the money spent in its maintenance was not only fully 
justified but that it has proved an excellent investment. 


New Development in 
Traveling Cranes for Shops 


NE OF THE MosT formidable problems imposed in the 
design of a locomotive shop concerns the meals 
provided for moving the locomotives in and out of 

the building, or for shifting them from one position to an- 
other. This not only involves the character of the crane 
provided but also the arrangemerit of the track and the 
shape and size of the building. These considerations lend 
interest to a recent development in shop cranes embodying a! 
added feature, namely: a facility for turning the locomotive 
through a horizontal angle of any desired amount. A crane 
of this type was recently installed in the River Rouge repal! 
shop of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and is illustrated 
the photographs. A shop designed to take full advantage 
of a crane of this type is said to embody many of the ad- 
vantages of shops of both the longitudinal and transvers¢ 
type without introducing some of the disadvantages peculla! 
to each. 


The transverse shop, having the locomotives arranged 
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crosswise to the longitudinal axis of the building, offers more 
economical use of the floor space, is convenient to work 
benches along the building walls and facilitates the floor 
traffic for handling material. The locomotives are placed on 
the transverse tracks either by means of an outside transfer 
table, which requires almost as much ground space as the shop 





Fig. 1. The Locomotive in the Position That It Was Received 
on Longitudinal Track 


itself, or with the assistance of overhead traveling cranes of 
the double trolley type, which in turn necessitate a building 
high enough so that one locomotive can be carried above the 
others. 

In the longitudinal shop the construction tracks run 
parallel with the axis of the building and the locomotives 
are placed on these tracks one behind the other. They are 
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deg. as it is brought in so as to place it on any one of the 
transverse tracks, it would be possible to realize the working 
advantages of the transverse shop without being confronted 
with the expenses and awkward means required to bring in 
or take out the locomotive. This is accomplished with the 
aid of the new crane by incorporating a turntable in the 
crane trolley so that the crane has four different movements, 
namely: hoisting, cross travel, longitudinal travel and hori- 
zontal rotation. ‘Thus it is practical to lift the locomotive 
off the longitudinal track, carry it down the shop and swing 
it into transverse position wherever there is a vacant repair. 
pit. At no times is it necessary to lift one locomotive above 
another, in fact it is sufficient simply to raise it high enough 
to clear the track. 

By reference to illustrations it will be noted that the 
crane trolley consists essentially of two parts; one upper 
revolving frame and one lower or trolley frame proper. The 
upper frame carries the hoisting machinery only. Two sets 
of ropes, spread well apart, carry a lifting beam which is 
provided with adjustable slings to accommodate different 
sizes and shapes of locomotives or boilers. On the undet- 
side of this frame is attached a combination ring gear track 
or “roller path,” which in turn rests on conical rollers set 
in the lower frame. This lower frame also is provided with 
horizontal guide wheels to keep the roller path central. 
Motor-driven turning machinery is mounted on the lower 
frame, having a large pinion meshing into the rack of the 
roller path. The lower trolley frame also is equipped with 
customary motor-driven machinery for cross travel. The 
crane bridge is practically standard. 

The speed of rotation of the turntable is one and one-half 
revolutions per minute. The crane in the D. T. & I. shop 
has a span of 56 ft. and the two falls or hoisting tackles 
each have a capacity of 50 tons. No auxiliary hoist is 
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Fig. 2. The Locomotive Turned Into Position to Set on One of the Transverse Tracks 


handled by two single trolley cranes and to economize space 
the buildings should preferably be wide enough to keep one 
more tracks clear for carrying the engines to and from 
heir different locations. The selection of either type of 
siop, is, of course, dependent upon many local conditions 
as well, 

If, instead of providing either the strictly longitudinal 
ov transverse type of shop, one could be designed with a 
“id of transverse tracks supplemented by one longitudinal 
track, upon which the Iccomotives would be brought into the 
ilding, and with fec'litics for turning each engine 90 


provided in this crane but it could be readily added to a 
crane of this type if desired. The distance between the 
two hoist connections to the lifting beam is seven feet, 
provision being made to insure that the center of gravity 
of the locomotive lies between these limits by facilities for 
eight different positions of the front end sling and two 
alternate positions of the yoke on the lifting beam. This 
lifting beam can easily be detached and replaced by a short 
beam with a simple hook for use in ordinary crane service. 
This new crane is built by the Shaw Crane Works of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 
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Lehigh Valley Reaches Agreement 
with Employees’ Association 


HE LeHIGH VALLEY has made public the text of its 
T agreement with the newly formed Association of 

Maintenance of Equipment Employees of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. In general, this agreement provides for 
three separate classifications viz., craftsmen, promoted helpers 
and helpers. ‘The rates of craftsmen vary from 72 cents to 
80 cents per hour; of promoted helpers from 53 cents to 63 
cents an hour; helpers receive 47 cents the first year and 
49 cents thereafter. Passenger carmen, gang leaders on 
freight car repairs, etc., receive regular craftsmen’s wages, 
but freight carmen and inspectors are rated from 63 cents 
to 65 cents per hour. Promoted helpers in the car depart- 
ment are rated at from 53 cents to 60 cents and car cleaners 
at 37 cents an hour. Regular apprentices begin at 27 cents 
an hour and helper apprentices at 47 cents. 

The eight hour day is recognized as standard for all 
employees whose work requires continuous application. 
Normal working hours for all employees, however, are bul- 
letined and overtime rates apply only for work done in 
excess of normal bulletined hours. Overtime rates are paid 
for Sunday and holiday work except for employees who are 
regularly assigned for work on these days. Employees called 
to work in emergency before or after bulletined hours are 
allowed a minimum of three hours pay for two hours work 
or less. Employees called upon to do road work are paid 
straight time for traveling and waiting and for the first 
eight hours of work and time worked in excess of eight hours 
is paid for at overtime rates. 

It is provided that seniority will govern only when ability, 
loyalty and fitness are equal, the employer to be the judge. 
Employees transferred from one point to another, except when 
reductions in forces are made, will carry their seniority with 
them. 

Grievances, if they cannot be satisfactorily settled by the 
employees and officers concerned, are entrusted to the em- 
ployees’ association for adjustment. The starting point of 
this adjustment is the local committee. There is one local 
committee representing each craft on every operating division 
of the road and at the general shops at Packerton and 
Sayre. ‘The members of these committees are elected on the 
basis of one representative for each 100 employees or a major 
portion thereof. If on any division or in either of the shops 
there should be less than 100 employees in any craft, the 
committee representing these employees will consist of two 
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is elected by the local committee chairman of that craft. 

For purposes of meeting with the management the general 
committee, acting with an equal number of representatives 
appointed by the management, constitutes what is known as 
the joint board. The officers of this board are chairman 
and vice-chairman. The office of chairman is to be filled 
alternately by a representative of the employees and a repre- 
sentative of the management. ‘The employees and the man- 
agement have equal voting power on the joint board and a 
two-thirds vote is necessary for a decision. The joint board 
has a secretary whose pay is assumed by the management. 

When a dispute has been referred to the local committee 
which it cannot settle satisfactorily with the master mechanic 
or shop superintendent, a joint submission is made by the 
local committee to the general committee and by the master 
mechanic or shop superintendent to the superintendent of 
motive power, covering the following points: 

(1) Question at issue. 

(2) Statement of agreed upon facts. 

(3) Position of local committee. 

(4) Position of master mechanic or shop superintendent. 

In the event that the general committee and superintendent 
of motive power are not able to reach an agreement, the 
point at issue is placed before the joint board. 

The agreement contains no provisions against piece work 
or bonus payments, which leaves the company free to estab- 
lish this system of payment wherever it sees fit. 


New Electric Locomotives for 
the Norfolk & Western 


S NOTED in the September 9, 1922, issue of the Railway 

Age, the Norfolk & Western has placed an order for 

four electric locomotives for use on its mountain divi- 

sion known as the Elkhorn grade. The new locomotives will 
be of the same general type as those which have been in use 
since the commencement of electric operation, namely the 
“split-phase,” which operate from a high tension single- 
phase a.c. trolley and are provided with a static transformer 
and rotary phase-converter for supplying low voltage three- 
phase power to the induction type traction motors. Each 
locomotive will consist of two units coupled together by a 
short rigid bar or link. The wheel arrangement is 2-8-2 + 
2-8-2. The pony trucks on each unit will be equalized with 
the drivers, the whole arrangement of wheels and spring 
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Preliminary Drawing of Double-Unit Locomotive, Showing Wheel Arrangement and Location of Traction Motors 


members elected from their number. The committeemen 
must be in the employ of the company and adult American 
citizens. Nominations are by petition which must be signed 
by 25 voters in each craft or by 25 per cent of the voters in 
that craft. Above the local committees is the general com- 
mittee, which is comprised of a general chairman together 
with a general craft chairman from each respective craft. 
‘The general chairman is elected by the local committee chair- 
taan of all crafts. The general craft chairman of each craft 


suspension being similar to a Mikado type steam locomo- 
tive. There will be four motors geared to jackshafts, con- 
nected in turn to driving wheels by side rods, two single- 
motors being provided per unit (one per jackshaft). This 
arrangement is different from the present locomotives which 
are 2-4-4-2 -+- 2-4-4-2 and have two twin motors for each 
cab. 

The motors and jackshafts will be located between the 
pony truck wheels and the driving wheels, the main motor 
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rods being connected to the second pair of drivers, the first 
and second pair of drivers being coupled. 


The cab of each unit will be rigidly secured to the main | 


engine frames, and the main apparatus, such as motors, 
phase-converter, transformer, etc., will be supported directly 
on the engine frames and cross-tie castings, 

The: motors are rated at 1,000 hp. each, and have a pinion 
at each end of the rotor shaft with collectors outside of the 
pinions. The locomotives will have about 30 per cent greater 
capacity than the present locomotives. 


Principal Characteristics 


I oo iain < orniamapsdedenesies's 0 10.6060 a wee 560,000 Ibs. 
380 


Total weight, approximately...........0..--seeeeeeeeceeee tons 
Tractive effort, continuous at 14 M. P. H................ 90,000 Ibs. 
Tractive effort, tx eS OS a ree ee 108,000 Ibs. 
Tractive effort, starting.......ccccsccscescccssscccseccces 168,000 =. 


Horse power, continuous at 14 M. P. H.................. % 
Horse power, one hour at 14 M. P. H........cccccececess 300 4 p. 
Speeds—14 and 28 M. P. H. 

The order for the electrical equipment has been placed 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
and for the mechanical parts with the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Illinois Central Adopts 
Electrification System 


HE COMMISSION appointed by C. H. Markham, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, in December, 1920, to 
consider and report upon the electrification of the 
Chicago terminals of the Illinois Central in accordance with 
the requirements contained in the Lake Front ordinance of 
the city of Chicago of July 21, 1919, has recommended the 


adoption of the 1,500-volt direct current system with an ° 


overhead contact system of current collection. The Lake 
Front ordinance, to which the city of Chicago, the Illinois 
Central and the South Park Commission were parties, set- 
tled the common boundary lines so long under discussion, 
provided for additional subways and viaducts across the 
railroad north of Fiftieth street, and bound the railroad 
company to extensive improvements, including a new station 
at East Roosevelt Road and the electrification of certain 
services. 

The electrification requirements are as follows: (a) The 
entire suburban passenger service to be operated electrically 
on or before 1927; (b) the entire freight service north of 
East Roosevelt Road on or before 1930; (c) the entire freight 
service within the city limits on or before 1935; the through 
passenger service within the city limits may with certain 
provisions be electrified by 1940. 

Since the electrification of steam roads has been under- 
taken to any great extent, that is, within the last 15 years, 
there has been a great deal of honest difference of opinion 
among the engineers and manufacturers both in this country 
and abroad as to the best system to be used for each par- 
ticular installation. The Illinois Central problem, involving 
as it does a heavy suburban passenger service, freight trans- 
fers between yards, switching in congested yards and even- 
tually through passenger movements, all within terminal 
limits only, is quite different from any electrification so far 
undertaken either in this country or abroad. 

The suburban passenger service will cover the main line 

_ from Chicago to Matteson, 28 route-miles; the South Chi- 
cago branch, 4.5 route-miles, and the Blue Island branch, 
4.4 route-miles. The track miles involved are 125. In a 
short time after electrification: is completed it is estimated 
that 240 cars, electrically equipped, will be required. These 
cars as equipped will cost in the neighborhood of $35,000 
each. The number of trains per day will be about 350, 
making about 5,000 train-miles daily. The freight service 

north of East Roosevelt road, next on the program, will cover 
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more than 40 miles of track, and as this is mainly yard 
trackage, involves difficult problems to properly electrify it. 

The commission considered three possible schemes which 
were early eliminated from discussion. These were the three- 
phase alternating current system which requires a double 
overhead contact and which was eliminated on account of 
complications in construction without any advantages. over 
the single-phase alternating current system; the storage bat- 
tery locomotive, which had to be eliminated on account of 
prohibitive operating charges; the Diesel engine locomotive 
or some other form of self-contained unit to meet the ordi- 
nance requirements as to noxious gases and noises. Some 
form of the latter type of unit may be developed for freight 
and through passenger movements, but the development is 
in such a stage that it could not. be depended upon for the 
Illinois Central. 

This investigation left four systems for comsideration: 
(1) 750-volt direct current with third rail; (2) 1,500-volt 
direct current with overhead contact; (3) 3,000-volt direct 
current with overhead contact; and (4) 11,000-volt alternat- 
ing current with overhead contact. 

First cost estimates and maintenance and operation esti- 
mates covering these four systems were made. 

Although the 750-volt system did not differ materially in 
first cost and annual cost from some of the other systems 
considered, it was eliminated because of the large mileage 
of freight yard tracks involved where the third rail was 
considered undesirable, and also on account of the track 
location where Chicago climate conditions would seriously 
hamper operation with the third rail. 

Of the three systems using an overhead contact, the 1,500- 
volt system seemed best to the commission for this particular 
problem, the electrification of the Chicago terminal, no main 
line divisions being involved. 

Before actual electrification construction work can be 
started a large amount of preliminary track work must be 
done. At the present time work totaling about $1,000,000 
is under contract and in progress. This consists of track 
depression work between Twenty-fifth and Forty-fourth 
streets which involves the moving of over 600,000 cu. yd. 
of earth; elevation work between Forty-fourth and Fifty- 
first streets; and the construction of sewers at Rhodes avenue 
and Woodland Park, a dam at Twenty-third street to allow 
the filling of the property north of the dam, and a new 
breakwater between Twenty-ninth and Thirty-first streets. 
This will be followed by the rearrangement of tracks as the 
suburban tracks will be consolidated on the west part of the 
right-of-way; the erection of the new through passenger ter- 
minal at East Roosevelt Road; a new suburban passenger 
terminal at Randolph street; changes and additions to pres- 
ent suburban stations and platforms with entrance and exit 
subways where needed; and the elimination of grade cross- 
ings with other railroads. 

In the meantime the design of the new electrification work 
covering a power-house, with a proposed location on the 
Calumet river near Riverdale, the sub-stations to be located 
at various points on the terminal, and the extensive overhead 
construction work for contact and transmission wires will be 
prosecuted. At the same time the selection of the electrical 
equipment for the multiple unit cars will be made. These 
cars will be similar in design to the 20 new all-steel suburban 
cars purchased in 1921 and now in use in steam service, 
which cars were built with the plans for the electrification 
in mind. 

The changes in tracks and electrification of tracks will 
require several new interlocking plants and a complete new 
signal system, as the present one is not adapted to tracks 
where electric propulsion is used. Furthermore, extensive 
improvements must be made in the teléphone and telegraph 
system involving several miles of underground conduit con- 
struction, to suit the new physical and operating conditions. 








Changing a Road From a Liability to an Asset 


Receiver of Louisiana & North West Has Converted Property 
from Bankruptcy to a Dividend Basis 


HE Louisiana & NortH WEstT, a railroad extending 
from McNeil, Ark., to Chestnut, La., a distance of 
approximately 100 miles, has been converted from a 

financial failure to a solvent condition within a period of 
two years. An attempted sale of the property at public 
auction in 1919 did not bring out a single bid at even the 
set minimum purchase price of $500,000, while its value is 
now estimated at $5,000,000. This change has been effected 
under the direction of E. R. Bernstein, formerly mayor of 
Shreveport, La., and vice-president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of that city, who was appointed receiver of the 
road in October, 1920, after it had been out of operation 
for four days due to its inability to pay its employees. 

The troubles of this road had reached a climax in 1919, 
when suit was brought by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
to foreclose on a mortgage. This precipitated litigation in 
the course of which application was made to junk the entire 
line. This action was strongly opposed by the railroad com- 
mission of Louisiana, which eventually succeeded in its 
efforts to prevent this step being taken. In May of this 
year the receivership was terminated and the road was ac- 
quired by a syndicate headed by former Governor N. C. 
Haskell of Oklahoma. Since his acquisition of the road 
there has been some talk of extending the line from Mag- 
nolia, Ark., through Waldo to a connection with the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Hope, although no announcement to this 
effect has been made as yet. Some consideration is also being 
given to the extension of the line from Haynesville, La., 
to Eldorado, where Mr. Haskell is interested in timber as 
well as oil lands, but this is likewise still in abeyance. 
While it is said that the present liberal policy of additions 
and betterments to the line will be continued, the L. & N. W. 
is now in good operating condition and earning a substantial 
profit. It has not been hindered by the recent general strikes 
and the relations with its employees are harmonious. 


History of the Road 


In 1885, Maj. J. D. Beardsley petitioned the state of 
Louisiana for a charter to construct a railroad from Gibbs- 
land, La., a station on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
to Homer, to give rail facilities to the latter town; also to 
provide an outlet for lumber originating in the territory 
which this line would traverse. Work was begun in August, 
1887, and track laying was completed in the latter part of 
that year. The road was opened for traffic early in 1888 
under the name of the Louisiana North & South railway. 
The line was projected from Alexandria, La., to a connec- 
tion with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern in 
Arkansas, a total distance of 225 miles, but the year 1890 
found the line completed only between Homer and Bienville, 
35 miles. At about the same time it was found that the 
charter of the old company was defective, and the road was 
reorganized under a new name, the Louisiana & North West, 
which was leased to J. D. Beardsley, its constructor, for a 
period of 50 years. In the course of a few_years thereafter 
the road wa8'extended north from Homer, fo Magnolia, Ark., 
through the towns of Haynesville, La., and Emerson, Ark., 
and arrangements were made with the St. Louis South- 
western to lease its Magnolia branch between Magnolia and 
McNeil, a distance of 6.4 miles. This part of the line was 
opened for traffic in 1898. Within a few years another ex- 
tension was completed which gave the road a through line 
from McNeil, Ark., to Natchitoches, La., a distance of 
about 121 miles, this last extension traversing a sparsely 
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settled country and reaching the towns of Chestnut and 
Grand Ecore. 

In August, 1913, upon the application of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and other creditors, the United States 
District Court at New Orleans, La., placed the road in re- 
ceivership under G. W. Hunter of St. Louis, Mo., who had 
been president of the corporation for a few years preceding. 
The condition of the property continued to decline and in 
July, 1919, the road was advertised for sale with an upset 
price of $500,000, but there were no bidders. About this 
time the Baldwin Locomotive Works again brought suit 
against the L. & N. W. to foreclose on a mortgage. The 
carrier found itself in a serious predicament and petitioned 
the United States court at Shreveport for permission to 
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Map Showing the Louisiana & North West 


abandon that part of the line between Gibbsland and 
Natchitoches, a distance of 59 miles. The matter was re- 
ferred by the court to the Louisiana Railroad Commission, 
but before any action was taken, oil was discovered near 
Homer and the resulting increased traffic north of Gibbsland 
warranted the withdrawal of the petition for abandonment. 


Mr. Bernstein Appointed Receiver 


On October 1, 1920, E. R. Bernstein was appointed re 
ceiver to succeed G. W. Hunter, who had resigned. The 
road had ceased to operate for the four days prior to th: 
new receivership on account of its inability to pay employees 
and to meet its current obligations. The roadbed and equip 
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ment were in a serious condition and wrecks occurred at 
frequent intervals. The equipment at that time included 
nine locomotives, several of which had been purchased 
second-hand in 1898, and through lack of proper care, were 
unfit for service. The freight and passenger cars were in a 
similar condition. It is said that the service of the carrier 
was so poor that when oil companies were preparing to drill 
large oil wells in the vicinity of Homer they shipped their 
equipment from Shreveport, La., to Minden on the Louisiana 
& Arkansas, and then transported it by motor truck to 
Homer. When the highways became impassable between 
Minden and Homer, fleets of caterpillar tractors were em- 
ployed, and later when the oil was found, two companies 
constructed pipe lines, tank forms and loading racks to con- 
nect with railroads whose tracks were located 20 to 30 miles 
distant. 

The first official action taken by the new receiver was to 
borrow $8,000 from the Homer National Bank with which 
he paid the employees and purchased fuel. On the day fol- 
lowing, the employees returned to work and operation was 
resumed on the entire line. The new receiver also set about 
to reestablish the road’s credit and to obtain the confidence 
of the public and shippers in the territory which the L. & 
N. W. served. To carry out his plan of rehabilitation, he 
directed his activities in two separate fields of endeavor. 

First, he saw the necessity of practically reconstructing 
the property. Therefore, during the few months following 
his appointment, 100,000 ties, principally of white oak, were 
inserted and much rail was relaid. The entire right-of-way 
was cleared and ditched and the bridges and trestles were 
reconstructed. In addition to improving the roadway, the 
road’s equipment was given attention. Seven new locomo- 
tives were purchased, one of the old engines acquired in 
1898 was sold for $5,000, and the remaining eight locomo- 
tives were thoroughly overhauled. Six additional passenger 
coaches were bought and other coaches placed in good con- 
dition. The carrier’s shops at Homer were reconstructed, 
additions built, and new machinery installed. The freight 
equipment was repaired in these shops and, in addition, 
some new equipment was purchased. Water tanks were 
erected, freight warehouses constructed and passing tracks 
laid. 

The receiver’s second method of procedure in the recon- 
ditioning of this road was to build a list of satisfied patrons. 
He appealed to his employees for the necessary co-operation 
and to date he has not had to contend with a single strike 
on that line. Prior to his administration there was no regu- 
lar passenger service with the exception of a shuttle train 
which ran between Magnolia and McNeil, a distance of 6.4 
miles. There were only two mixed trains, one running south 
from Gibbsland, and the other north, and two local freight 
trains. In addition to the above, six exclusive passenger 
trains are now operated as well as two regular freight trains 
and an average of eight extra freight trains daily. While 
the L. & N. W. had formerly failed to provide adequate 
facilities to serve the oil developments near Homer, when 
oil was discovered recently in the vicinity of Haynesville, 
industrial spurs were constructed, pipe yards, tank forms, 
loading racks, etc., were installed. Since October, 1920, train 
service has been uninterrupted and notwithstanding a large 
increase in business due to the oil traffic, at no time has the 
railroad resorted to a freight embargo. 

That part of the line between Chestnut and Natchitoches, 
a distance of about 22 miles, having been unprofitable from 
the beginning, the receiver secured permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to abandon it. From al- 
most the start of his service, he also gained the co-operation 
of the railroad commissions of Louisiana and Arkansas in 
the settlement of taxation matters and other claims against 
the company. Having secured the support of federal and 
state commissions, and regained the confidence of the public, 
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the problem was then to earn enough net revenue to make 
it worth keeping the L. & N. W. in operation. 


From Deficits to Profits 


During most of this road’s life deficits have accumulated 
annually. The road had never paid dividends in its 35 
years of existence. In 1907 there was a deficit of $39,000; 
in 1909, $85,752; in 1911, $109,250; in 1915, $168,223; - 
in 1918, $114,717, and for the year ending December 31, 
1919, $35,654. In contrast with this record, the only money 
borrowed under the 1920-22 receivership was the $8,000 
loaned on the first day, which amount was repaid within a 
few months. The sum expended for maintenance of way 
during the receiver’s tenure has exceeded $700,000, which 
was several times any sum that had ever been applied to 
maintenance of way during any equal previous period. 

The gross revenues for the month of March, 1922, were 
$215,022.12, whereas for September, 1920, one month prior 
to the appointment of the receiver in question, they were 
only $61,404.33. The total operating expenses for March, 
1922, were $105,177.86, while for September, 1920, they 
were $84,276.50. Thus, while the gross revenues for the 
month of March, 1922, amounted to $153,617.79 more than 
for the month of September, 1920, the increase in operating 
expenses was only $20,896.30. The number of passengers 
carried increased from 12,071 in September, 1920, to 35,521 
in March, 1922, while the freight traffic increased from 
18,916 tons in the earlier month to 81,828 tons in March 
of this year. 

The operating revenues per mile in March of this year 
amounted to $2,148 as compared with $505 in September, 
1920, while the operating expenses per mile increased from 
$525 in September, 1920, to $861 in March, 1922. The 
net operating revenues in March, 1922, amounted to $1,287 
per mile, whereas the loss in operating revenues in Septem- 
ber, 1920, was $17.80 per mile. At the time of Mr. Bern- 
stein’s appointment the cash on hand amounted to $5,841 
while an audit completed on May 15, 1922, showed a cash 
balance of $311,767. While a large part of this increased 
revenue is, of course, due to the development of the Haynes- 
ville oil field much is the result of the improved relations 
with the shipping and traveling public. That the public is 
well satisfied with the results of the recent receivership is 
evidenced by resolutions adopted by the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission and the Arkansas Railroad Commis- 
sion, expressing their approval of the improvement of both 
the physical and the financial condition of the property. 











A London & North Western Locomotive Derailed at King’s 
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The New England Railroad Club announces that its October 
meeting is postponed owing to the conditions in the trans- 
portation field, and that the next meeting will be held on 
November 14. 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago will hold a 
smoker meeting in the Great Northern hotel in that city on 
October 11, at which time officers will be elected and other 
business transacted. 


A representative from every railroad in the country is the 
expectation of the officers of the Railway Fire Protection 
Association in connection with their plans for their annual 
meeting which is to be held at the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., beginning on Tuesday, October 17. Pro- 
grams are to be sent to members this week. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has issued for October 
a special seventieth anniversary number of its monthly “Rock 
Island Magazine.” This number contains 225 pages, of which 
100 are devoted to reading matter. The material consists 
largely of reminiscences and historical data surrounding the 
life of that railroad since the date of its founding. 


The American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers 
will hold its annual meeting in Louisville, Ky., on October 10. 
The meeting of the association will be devoted largely to 
receiving the reports of the committee on ticket paper, the 
joint committee of the association and the Railway Account- 
ing Officers’ Association, the committees on standing forms 
of tickets, digest of fares and divisions, and adjustments and 
disputes relative to passenger fares and kindred subjects. 


Donald R. Richberg, of Chicago, counsel for the striking 
unions, received assurance of readiness to co-operate with 
counsel for the railway shop craft organizations in any en- 
deavor to expedite further judicial proceedings in connection 
with the government’s strike injunction when he conferred 
with officers of the Department of Justice on October 2. 
Attorney General Daugherty said the government would not 
oppose or seek to delay an effort to bring the Chicago in- 
function or any of its collateral issues before a higher 
tribunal. ' 


The riding characteristics of one of the Baldwin-Westing- 
house electric locomotives used on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul have been improved by dividing the cab in two 


parts, according to a report called the “Log of the Man-, 


hattan” issued by the Baldwin Locomotive Company which 
describes a trip made through the west by President 
Vauclain and party. The report states: “Engines 10306 and 
10307 took the curves easily and rode well. It is only in 
comparison with engine 10301 that they suffer, because engine 
10301 seems to leave nothing to be desired.” The last men- 
tioned locomotive has a divided cab, while the other two have 
not. 


New Members on Executive Committee 
of Railroad Division, A. S. M. E. 


The balloting for members of the Executive Committee of 
the Railroad Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers recently held resulted in the election of the follow- 
ing members: re-elected for one-year term, W. H. Winter- 
rowd, chief mechanical engineer, Canadian Pacific; James 
Partington, estimating engineer, American Locomotive Com- 
pany: new members elected for a two-year term, William 
Elmer, division superintendent Pennsylvania System, and 
B. P. Flory, superintendent of motive power, New York, 
Ontario & Western. E. B. Katte, the present chairman of the 
Railroad Division, serves another year on the Executive 
Committee, according to the rules of the society. 
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Maintenance of Way Brotherhood Meets in Detroit 


The United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
met in Detroit, Mich., on October 2, in its triennial conven- 
tion. Approximately 1,200 delegates, representing 300,000 
brotherhood members in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, are in attendance. One of the important questions 
to come before the convention relates to the removal of the 
union’s headquarters to a more central location. 


Freight Claims Continue to Decrease 


According to the recently issued classified summary of 
freight claim expenditures for the first six months of 1922, 
as prepared by the Freight Claim Division of the American 
Railway Association, a decrease of 50.7 per cent has been 
shown as compared with a like statement for the same period 
in 1921. The total sum expended in the payment of freight 
claims for the first six months of this year was $27,380,061. 


A. R. A. Washington Committee 


The Board of Directors of the American Railway Association 
has appointed a conference committee of eight of its members 
for consultation and conference, as a necessity may arise, in 
Washington, consisting of the following: Daniel Willard, chair- 
man, (B..& O.); W. W. Atterbury, (Penn.); B. F. Bush, (M. 
P.); H. E. Byram, (C. M. & St. P.); C. R. Gray, (U. P.); 
Hale Holden, (C. B. & Q.); C. H. Markham, (I. C.); A. H. 
Smith, (N. Y. C.). 


A Train Control Program 


The Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, will present 
a symposium on Automatic Train Control on Monday evening, 
October 23. Among the speakers will be C. F. Giles, super- 
intendent of machinery of the Louisville & Nashville, Louis- 
ville, Ky., who will discuss the subject from the mechanical 
standpoint and Thomas S. Stevens, signal engineer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System, Topeka, Kan., who will 
speak from the standpoint of the signal engineer. Other 
speakers will trace the history of train control and will discuss 
it from the standpoint of the operating department. 


Missouri Pacific to Terminate Van Noy Contracts 


The Missouri Pacific will not renew its contract with the 
Van Noy Interstate Company for the operation of its restau- 
rants and hotels following its expiration on February 206, 
1923. President Bush of the Missouri Pacific states that no 
plans for the future have been decided upon. It is said that, 
although relations with the Van-Noy organization have been 
cordial, the carrier is making the change to insure a more 
uniform service for its patrons. The Van-Noy Company has 
had a contract with the Missouri Pacific for 15 years. 


Labor Board Considers Wages of Maintenance 
of Way Employees in Executive Sessions 


On October 2 the Railroad Labor Board, in executive session, 
began the consideration of the demands of the United Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railroad Shop 
Laborers for increases in the rates of pay of all classes of 
maintenance of way employees and for a minimum basic wage of 
48 cents an hour. Present indications are that this decision wil! 
be handed down about October 15 and that the living wage prin- 
ciple so strenuously advocated by the representatives of the 
maintenance of way employees will not be recognized at this 
time by the Board, but that the workers involved will be given an 
increase, 
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Thornton to Head Canadian National 


Word came as we were going to press that Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, at present general manager of the Great Eastern of 
England and formerly general manager of the Long Island, had 
been appointed head of the Canadian National Railways System, 
with which the Grand Trunk is now consolidated, at a salary of 
$50,000 a year. Sir Henry is at present in Canada but is leaving 
at once for England and hopes to return in 30 days to take up his 
duties. 

The following directors will be associated with him: J. H. 
Sinclair, New Glasgow, N. S.; Richard P. Gough, Toronto; 
James Stewart, Winnipeg; Ernest R. Decary, Montreal; 
Frederick G. Dawson, Prince Rupert; Tom Moore, President 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, Ottawa; G. A. Bell, Deputy 
Minister of Railways; G. G. Ruel, general counsel, Toronto. 

Three of these directors are business men; one is a representa- 
tive of the wheat interests of the west; one represents labor; one 
is a member of Parliament and one is the present deputy minister 
of railways. The inclusion of a representative of labor on the 
board of directors is of special interest and significance. 


Net Operating Income in August 


Preliminary compilations show that 139 out of the 197 
Class I railroads had a net operating income in August of 
$39,104,000, compared with $70,028,000 for the same roads for 
August, 1921. The 139 roads represent 176,953 miles. Com- 
plete reports for all Class I roads are expected to be avail- 
able in about a week. 

Operating revenues for the 139 roads totaled $382,711,000, 
a decrease of 6.22 per cent under those for the same roads 
in August last year, while operating expenses for those roads 
totaled $316,356,000, an increase of 2.2 per cent over one 
year ago. 


The Burlington Pension Badge 


In the shape of a shield, three-quarters of an inch in 
height, bearing the words “Burlington Service” in the familiar 
oblong shape of the company’s trade mark in the upper part, 
and a number indicating the years of service 
just beneath it, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy has provided an unusual and unique 
badge of honor for its retired employees 
who are on the pension roll. The first 
shield goes to J. R. Wood, :a passenger 
conductor who has just completed 65 years 
of continuous service, and who was the 
oldest employee in length of service. Mr. 
Wood began in 1857 as a waterboy. W. L. Hippert, an- 
other passenger conductor, has completed 56 years of con- 


tinuous service for the road, having begun as a brakeman in 
1866 

















Only Four Wooden Mail Cars 


The wooden railroad car is almost gone, says a statement issued 
by the Post Office Department. “It is about ready to fade into the 
past, joining the passenger pigeons, the wild west, the horse drawn 
carriage and ginger-bread houses.” According to the figures of 
the Post Office Department there are only four wood mail cars 
now in use out of about 5,000 cars formerly employed to transport 
United States mail. In 1913 a law was passed by Congress, 
later reenforced by a law passed in 1916 requiring that no more 
mail cars be admitted for postal service unless they were all steel 
or steel under-frame. Those wooden cars which were in use 
were allowed to remain in service. With the gradual replacement 
of wooden cars with steel, injuries and deaths of post office em- 
ployees are said to have greatly decreased. During the last year 
only two clerks were killed in accidents and 26 seriously hurt. 
Almost 20,000 railway postal clerks now are employed in the 
railway mail service. 

Later, in order to correct any false impression which might 
be gained from the statement to the effect that there were 
only “four wood mail cars now in use,” the department issued 
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a statement giving the following statistics on the kinds of 
cars used in the service: Of the 1,087 Railway Post Office 
cars 862 are all steel, 154 are steel underframe, 67 are wood 
steel reinforced, and four are all wood construction. Of the 
4,074 apartment cars in use 1,104 are all steel, 641 are steel 
underframe, 1,947 are wood, steel reinforced, and 382 are all 
wood construction. 


Cab Signals on the Orleans Railway 


The Orleans Railway of France, operating 2,969 locomotives, 
now has 547 of these equipped with apparatus for giving an 
audible signal in the cab. This system is of the ramp type 
and “crocodiles” (ramps) have been installed at 987 distant 
signals. By the end of this year the total number of locomo- 
tives equipped will be increased to 802. The Orleans is the 
railroad which for years has had torpedo machines in service 
at home signals—apparently throughout the whole of its 
more important lines—and concerning which an officer of 
the company has said that not for 50 years have trains been 
in serious collision because of an engineman overrunning a 
fixed stop signal. 


California Blames East for Lack of Much Needed Cars 


With the shippers receiving less than a third of refrigerator 
cars that they deem necessary to save the California grape 
crop, the Railroad Commission of that state last week again 
wired the Interstate Commerce Commission urging action to 
facilitate the westbound movement of empty cars, as follows: 

“Refrigerator car situation in California not improving. 
Demands for 900 cars daily, with average of 250 to 275 re- 
ceived. Grape crop harvest now at peak and unless equip- 
ment furnished, losses will be tremendous. Our information 
and investigation indicate cars delayed in East account em- 
bargo and local loading. Can you advise situation of west- 
bound empty refrigerator cars?” 

Priority orders in favor of coal movement are declared to 
be largely responsible for this situation. Diversion of cars 
by brokers and delay in loading are also contributing factors. 
The state commission has strongly urged upon the federal 
commission an order against circuitous diversion and that 
demurrage rates be increased. 


Accident Report for Second Quarter, 1922 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a sum- 
mary of railroad accident statistics for the months of April, 
May and June of this year, from which we take the following 
figures, those in parentheses being, in each case, the totals for the 
same quarter in 1921. 

In train accidents 7 (21) passengers, 63 (42) employees and 
24 (25) other persons were killed, and 552 (569) passengers, 
286 (285) employees and 83 (88) other persons were injured. 
Adding to these the train service accidents we have totals 
of 1,279 (1,180) persons killed and 9,015 (8,569) injured. 
These last include 402 (336) persons killed at highway cross- 
ings and 1,201 (1,015) injured. These grade crossing statis- 
tics, including also some casualties reported under the head 
of derailments of. trains, show an increase over the same 
months of 1921 of 20.8 per cent in fatalities, and of 24.2 per 
cent in injuries not fatal. 


I. C. Calls for Co-operation in Movement of Coal 


The Illinois Central, through a recent advertisement published 
in a large number of daily newspapers, urges public co-operation 
in the speedy movement of coal. If the mine operators, coal dealers 
and coal consumers: work together the pressure on the railroads 
will be lightened. The advertisement reads, in part: 


“The Illinois Central is facing the problem of providing coal 
cars for fall and winter bituminous coal supplies. . During this 
strike the side tracks of the railroads were crowded with many 
thousands of idle coal cars. Every informed person will appre- 
ciate that no railway system could keep itself adequately equipped 
to meet such a situation as the present. By the prompt loading and 
unloading of cars and by direct billing of cars to avoid ‘delays 
occasioned by reconsignment operators, dealers and consumers can 
aid materially in accelerating the coal movement. We believe that, 
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if we receive 100 per cent co-operation from operators, dealers 
and consumers, no one dependent upon the Illinois Central for 
transportation will suffer from cold this winter. The Illinois 
Central System owns 30,667 open top cars suitable for coal and 
5,000 new coal cars are being delivered.” 


Labor Board Holds Hearings 
on Train Dispatchers’ Rules 


On September 28 and 29 the Railroad Labor Board held 
hearings in disputes regarding certain rules and working conditions 
at the instance of the American Train Dispatchers’ Association, 
the two most important questions in dispute on practically all 
of the railroad involved being, (1) should chief despatchers, night 
chief despatchers and assistant chief despatchers be included in 
the agreement with that organization and (2), should despatchers 
be allowed vacations and sick leaves with pay. In addition, there 
were some miscellaneous disputes involving the questions of re- 
lief days, calls, overtime, etc., but these were subsequently re- 
manded to one of the Labor Boards’ bureaus for a later hearing. 
After testimony bearing on the two important disputes had been 
given to the Board by J. G. Luhrsen, president of the train 
dispatchers’ organization, and J. W. Higgins, Dr. C. P. Neill and 
J. G. Walber, representing respectively the western, southeastern 
and eastern carriers, the Labor Board took the case under advise- 
ment. 


Master’s Report Favors I. & G. N. in Big Suit 


The International & Great Northern will be awarded $2,- 
000,000 in a judgment against the Pierce Oil Corporation, 
New York, if a master’s report to Judge Hutcheson is up- 
held. The road originally sued for $2,555,625 for failure to 
fulfill contracts for delivery of 750,000 barrels of oil at 83 
cents a barrel at Fort Worth, Tex., and 750,000 barrels at 70 
cents at Texas City Junction. The road asserted that it had 
been forced to purchase oil in the open market at $3.50 a 
barrel, and it sued for the difference between the two prices. 
The rectiver for the railway sustained damages aggregating 
$771,350 on Mexican oil and $1,026,462 on domestic oil, a 
total of $1,797,812; and interest of more than $200,000 was 
added. A counter judgment for $28,219, with interest at 6 
per cent from April 1, 1920, was recommended by the master 
in favor of the Pierce Oil Corporation for oil furnished during 
March of that year which would reduce the main judgment 
to that extent. The judgment will be reviewed by Federal 
Judge Hutcheson, Jr. 


Prevents Orient’s Increased 
Divisions Becoming Effective 


A restraining order preventing the carrying out of a recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. granting 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient an increase in the division 
of joint through freight rates, was issued on October 2, as 
a result of a special hearing in the United States District 
court, at Denver, Colo. Action brought by 13 carriers whose 
lines connect with the Orient, on the grounds that the order 
was confiscatory of their revenues, arbitrary and without 
evidence to support it, led to the restraining order. The 
plaintiffs contended that the commission misconceived its 
powers under the interstate commerce law and that it sought 
to take arbitrarily the revenues of strong lines and use them 
for the aid of a carrier unable to earn operating expenses, 
instead of prescribing a fair and equitable division of the 
revenue from joint rates. This is said to be the first case 
under the Transportation Act of 1920 in which the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission making divisions in 
rates has been enjoined. In New England recently a similar 
order of the commission was upheld. . 


Cab Signals on the Northern of France 


The Northern Railway of France, as is well known, has 
used an audible cab signal for 40 years or more, the simple 
contact apparatus known as the “crocodile.” From an inquiry 
which has been made in connection with the action of the 
French Government in calling upon all the railroads of the 
Republic to adopt some kind of cab signal it appears that the 
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Northern now has in service 2,906 locomotives of which all 
but 43 have the cab signals. These 43 are at present in the 
shops. Of the engines fitted, 752 are in the passenger service, 
1,726 in freight service and 385 are switching locomotives. 

The other railroads of France are now making this improve- 
ment, and a statement of the conditions on the Paris, Lyons 
& Mediterranean was given in the Railway Age of September 
30, page 606. These other roads are not in all cases using 
the same design as that of the Northern but it appears that 
there is a general understanding that the principle of opera- 
tion’ and the location of apparatus on the roadways are 
to be sufficiently in conformity to the practice of the Northern 
to make it practicable to interchange locomotives, if necessary, 
throughout France. 


Mr. Loree on Labor Unions 


State supervision of all voting which may result in a strike 
or lockout was advocated by L. F. Loree, president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson in an address on “Labor Unions” before the 
clearing house section of the American Bankers Association con- 
vention in New York this week. He proposed that laws be enacted 
to this effect. Such control, to insure a secret ballot free from 
intimidation or misrepresentation, and its honest count was 
declared necessary to rescue the American worker from what he 
termed the tyranny of labor professionally organized. Mr. Loree 
urged his hearers to devote time and thought to ways and means 
of helping the laborer “in his safety and comfort * * * intel- 
lectually and spiritually.” He would have laws enacted— 

1. To provide that voluntary associations of seven or more 
members may sue or be sued, 

2. To make the records and accounts of such associations 
subject to public authority, and to make political use of union 
funds a criminal offense. 

3. To give State authorities better facilities for labor dispute 
investigation through the power to subpcena witnesses; also to 
make available to the public full reports of such investigations, 
then to compel fourteen days’ notice of intention to strike or 
lockout. 


Railway Real Estate Association to Meet 


The fourth annual meeting of the Railway Real Estate Asso- 
ciation will be held at La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 10, 11 and 12, By the 
resignation of President F. C. Irvine, James T. Maher (Great 
Northern) has become president of the association, and Chicago 
has been fixed upon as the place of meeting instead of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Maher will deliver the presidential address on Wednesday 
morning. 

The principal papers on the program are the following: Rail- 
road insurance, by K. T. Krausch (C. B. & Q.); How to buy 
right of way, by O. F. Scudder (C. B. & Q.); Purposes for 
which railroad land should be leased, by J. L. Watson (Nor. 
Pac.) ; Crossings, and use of railroad land by telephone com- 
panies, etc., by W. L. Mattoon (Hocking Valley); The relation 
of federal valuation to taxation, by A. J. Rooney (C. & O.); 
Methods of assessing railroad property, by Hon. N. P. Haugen, 
formerly chairman of the Wisconsin Tax Commission; Can 
government valuation of railroad lands be made an influencing 
factor in condemnation proceedings? by W. R. Tarbet (Ill. Cent.) ; 
Can the multiple studies made in connection with federal valua- 
tion be used as a basis of determining cost of acquiring lands? 
by W. B. Thomson (W. & L. E.) 


Our Duty to Home and Industry 


The foregoing is the title of a circular which the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh has addressed to its employees, calling 
attention to the crisis in coal transportation. It says, in part: 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh is favorably spoken ot! 
in every community it serves, and will stay in favor just so long 
as it continues to serve. We as railroad men have never had an 
opportunity to show our ability for real railroading such as con- 
fronts us today. The jobs of those in many industries depend 
on us to move coal. The lives of children, babies and the infirm 
depending on fuel for warmth demand that we do our utmost to 
move coal. That the public may be adequately served there must 
be the utmost harmony, co-operation and endeavor all along the 
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line. The Railway Age says: “Coal cars should be unloaded 
promptly regardless of the free time allowance. For a consignee 
under present conditions to delay the unloading of cars merely 
because he has the legal right to do so, would be a crime against 
the public welfare * * *” This company now calls on every 
employee to give patrons transportation facilities never before 
equalled. We have the men who can do it, and with enthusiasm 


and team work we are out to set a record for every other rail- © 


road to try and equal. We must make a record for brilliant 
railroading. We must move the coal and with the co-operation 
of mines and consignees we are going to do it. 


Effect of Strike on the Mails 


Statistics issued by the Post Office Department show that during 
the period of the railroad strike upheaval 1,269 mail trains were 
annulled by the railroads, representing a mileage of 112,540. 
Transferring mail pouches to other trains, re-routing mail and 
apartment cars, substituting automobile trucks for railroads and 
other emergency measures were adopted so that there was no 
serious congestion of the mails at any point for any length of 
time. Except for slight interruptions at isolated points and a 
slowing up. in the operation of the postal system in certain sec- 
tions regular delivery of the mails continued as if no serious 
strike was in existence, according to a statement issued by the 
department. In only extreme cases was it found necessary to 
substitute motor trucks to carry the mails, and in these emer- 
gencies automobiles were immediately placed in commission, mak- 
ing regular runs both daily and tri-weekly to points cut off from 
railroad transportation. 

Postmaster General Work early completed plans for the mobili- 
zation of the Army and Navy air service to carry the mails, and 
also inaugurated a complete survey of the motor vehicles, both 
publicly and privately owned, that might be available to secure 
the safe and complete delivery of mails in case of thorough 
break-down of railroad service. Scores of messages from every 
part of the country were received offering the use of airplanes, 
motor trucks and other vehicles. 


The Careful Crossing Campaign in Chicago 


At a recent meeting of the Steam Transportation Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, a report was made of 
the work of the Safety Council in connection with the “Careful 
Crossing Campaign.” It was stated that approximately 6,000 large 
posters, 1,500 small posters and 100,100 “stickers” have been used, 
this material being distributed to, and by the aid of motor clubs, 
the Cartage Exchange of Chicago, public and parochial schools, 
Boy Scouts of America, Association of Commerce, members of 
the National Safety Council and the Motor Truck Owners’ As- 
sociation and otherwise. Many industries in Chicago were sup- 
plied with this material, including the International Harvester 
Company, which distributed it to its branch agencies and drivers 
throughout the United States. Also a radio address was made 
preceding the campaign by E. M. Switzer, superintendent of safety, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and during the campaign by J. E. 
Gorman, president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, these 
addresses reaching about 50,000 people (in each instance) in a 
territory extending 800 miles from Chicago, besides being ac- 
corded wide press publicity. 

Extensive publicity was accorded the campaign by “Chicago 
Commerce,” the official publication of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce; in the magazines of the motor clubs and in trade jour- 
nals and house organs. Approximately 200 reports of carelessness 
exhibited by motorists at railway crossings have been acted upon 
individually by the Highway Safety Committee of the council. 
The Chicago Motor Club and the Illinois Automobile Club car- 
ried notice of the campaign in their several electric signs about 
the city and three large billboard advertisements were located at 
prominent locations in the city. The plan was explained by A. W. 
Smallen before the Motor Drivers’ School; by E. M. Switzer at 
C. A. C’s Foremen’s Instructions Course, and M. A. Dow at the 
Safety Supervisors’ School, in addition to: which co-operation was 
solicited on the part of the several hundred companies in Chicago 
directly interested in the Safety Council’s operation. 

A special pamphlet, prepared under the direction of the com- 
mittee, was distributed to all school teachers and by them read to 
the children to explain the plan and urge their co-operation, ,thus 
directly instructing about 550,000 school children. (Several roads 
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also distributed this pamphlet or a revision of it to the schools 
along their lines.) Publicity was accorded the subject in the 
newspapers of the city and the subject was presented at sundry 
public meetings by members of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Safety 
Council. The slogan “Cross Crossings Cautiously” has been made 
a part of the safety textbook about to be placed in use in Chicago 
public schools. 

During June and July, 1922, there were only four fatalities in 
automobile-railway crossing accidents in Chicago and Cook county, 
as compared with five in the same period of 1921. Attention was 
called to an editorial on the results of the campaign published in 
the Railway Aige of September 9, wherein it is shown that on 66 
class I roads in June and July, 35 more persons were killed in 
grade crossing accidents than in the same period of 1921; that the 
campaign, nevertheless, is counted as a success, and that enthu- 
siasm so developed should be maintained. The committee appeared 
before the Illinois Commerce Commission on September 20, and 
urged that body to undertake a campaign for the education of 
motorists, with particular regard to railway crossing accidents. 


R. B. A. Asks President to Let Rate Provisions Stand 


The Railway Business Association has addressed a letter 
to President Harding asking him to preserve intact the income 
provisions of the Transportation Act. These provisions, the 
letter says, are in a position different from the labor provi- 
sions. The letter, which is signed by Alba B. Johnson, 
president of the association, follows in part: 

“Your attention is invited to the importance of so restricting 
railway legislation that for some time to come changes may 
be avoided in the sections which assure the roads an oppor- 
tunity to earn an adequate income. As we view it, the labor 
provisions and the provisions embodying the rule of rate 
making are in two distinct positions. 

“Those who urge amendments to the labor clauses state that 
the object of those sections was to prevent interruptions in 
railway service through strikes and there have been strikes. 
Such advocates assert their conviction that a sufficient con- 
sensus of public approval for strike remedies has crystallized 
to warrant serious consideration of amendments. The pur- 
pose of the clauses affecting the regulation of rates, on the 
other hand, was to find a level which would yield the average 
road sufficient income for it to finance adequate additions 
and betterments. Nobody can yet say advisedly that these 
sections have failed. Proof requires trial over a period longer 
and more fully representative of average normal conditions 
than has thus far been possible. No observer has asserted 
that there is a consensus of public opinion as to the sufficiency 
of these clauses or as to desirable modifications. 

“We respectfully suggest that before Congress reconvenes 
you emphasize to that body and to the country the vital 
stake of all concerned in the stability of these vast railway 
purchases and how essential for the continuance of prosperity 
it is to postpone amendments of the clauses affecting railway 
revenue and thus preserve confidence in adequacy of railway 
income as a permanent aim of government regulation.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or vegular 
meetings and places of meetings: 

Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 1-4, 1923, Denver, Colo. Exhibit by Air Brake 
Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake Appiiance Assoctation.—J. F. Gettrust, The Ashton Valve 
Company, 318 W. Washington St., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake 
Association. 

American Association OF DemurRAGE Orricers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. ‘ 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Drininc Car. SUPERINTENDENTS.—L. A. Stone, 
c * E. I. Ry., Chicago. Annual meeting, Oct. 17-20, San Francisco, 

al. 1 ie 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—C. E. Drayer, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF GENERAL Baccace AcEents.—E, L. Duncan, 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PasSeNGER TraFFic Orricers.—W. C. Hope, 
of N. J., 143) Liberty St., New York. Annual meeting, 


October 10 and 11, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

American ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
400 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Etecrric Rattway AssocraTion.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 








AMERICAN RaiLroap Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PPE FItTTeErs’ 
Association.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AmerIcAN Rattway Association.—J. E. Fairbariks, General Secretary, 75 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Annual ep ty “ee 1922. 


922 
esey St., New York, 


Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents). R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, IIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section. J..C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special. Agents and Chiefs of Police Association). 
p ie Covicten, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section. J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents). W. A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Annual meeting has been 
indefinitely postponed. 

Division 1l—Transportation (including former activities of the Asso- 
ciation of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers). G. W. Covert, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Division I1I.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. E. H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section. E. H. Fritch. : 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway . 
Association). S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. ext 
meeting, November 21 and 22, Hotel McAlpin, New York. 

Division V—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association). V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association). V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill . 

Division VI—Purchases and Stores Caguding former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association). W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. m= 

Division VII—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association). Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. . 

_ Car Caprice Division—C. A. Buch, 718 18th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Rat_way Bripce anp Buttpine Association.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 

" Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next convention, October 
17-19, 1922, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Exhibit by Bridge and 
Building Supply Men’s Association. 

American Rattway Devetorment_ Assocration.—A. Leckie, Industrial 
Agent, Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 

American Rattway_ Enorneertnc Assoctation.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearbern St., Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appli- 
ance Association. 

AMERICAN Ratrway Master Mecuanics’ Associration.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division V.) 

American Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assoctation.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
fast Marquette Read, Chicago, Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AmeERICAN SHorRT Line Rattway Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D 

AMERICAN Society FoR STEEL Treatinc.—W. H. Eiseman, 1600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual convention, Oct. 2-7, 1922, General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

American Society For Testing Matertrars.—C,. L.: Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society oF Civit Enctnerrs.—Prof. J. H. Dunlap, University 
of Iowa, lowa City, Ia. Regular meeting lst and 3d Wednesdays in 
month, except July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. Fall 
meeting, October 4-9, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN SocrETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

Railroad Division—A. F.. Stucbing, Manager Editor, Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 

AMERICAN TRAIN DispatcHers’ Assocration.—C, L. Darling, 1310-1311 Mall- 
ers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Next convention, June 18, 1923, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Assoctation.—S. D. Cooper, A. T. & S. Fe 
. R., Topeka, Kan. Next meeting, January 23, 1923, New Orleans, 


oO eae I.—Operating. J. C. Caviston, 30 


AssocraTIon OF Rattway Crarm Acents.—H. D. Morris, Northern Pacific 
R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

AssoctaTion oF Rattway Evectricat ENGINEERS.—Jos, A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Annual convention, 
October 30-November 3, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

AssocrATION oF Raitway Executives.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chair- 
man), 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

ASssocIATION oF Rattway Suppry Mrn.—A. W. Clokey, 1658 McCormick 

., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Association. 

Association oF Rattway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 

ilway Association, Division I.) 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTiInG OrFicers.—(See 
erican Railway Association, Division II.) 

Bripcz anp Buitpinc Suprpry Men’s Assocration.—D. J. Higgins, Ameri- 
can Valve & Meter Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meet- 
ing with convention of American Railway Bridge and Building Ass’n. 

Canapran Rattway CLus.—W. A. Booth, 53 Rushbrook St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForeMeEn’s ASsoOcIaTION oF CHIcaGo.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTIon OF St. Louris, Mo.—Thomas B. Koeneke, 604 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday 
in month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

Centrat Rartway Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in January, March, May, September 
and November, Hetel Irequois, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cuter INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CAR FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
. P. Elliott, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Ill, Annual conventicn, November 6-8, Hotel Sherman 
Chicago. 
CnureFr Intercnarce Car Inspectors’ anp Car ForEMEN’s Supply MeEn’s 
Association.—D. B. Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore. 
men’s Association, 


Cinctnnat1 Ratrroap Ciys.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
aot, = Meetings, 2d Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 


Eastern Raitroap Association.—E, N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

FreigHt Cxiaim Association.—(See American Railway Associations, Divi- 
sion 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ *AssoctaTIon oF Curtcaco—C. H. Treichel, 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Friday in month, Room 1414, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILroaD Master Biacxsmitus’ AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Exhibit by International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILRoap MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ SuPpPLy MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
—George P, White, 747 Railway Exchange, Chicago. Meeting with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RaltwaAy Fue Assocration.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 5lst 
St., Chicago, Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 

INTERNATIONAL Ratiway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssoctIaTION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 

Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. 
INTERNATIONAL Rait.way Suprty MeEn’s Assocration.—C. W. Sullivan, Gar- 


lock Packing Co., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. Meeting with In- 
ternational Railway Fuel Association. 


Master Botter Makers’ AssocraTion.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 


New York. 
Master Car - Locomotive Painters’ AssociaTion.—(See A. R. A., Divi- 
sion V. 


Master Car Burtpers Assoctation.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 
NaTIoNaAL Association oF Rattway Tie Propucers.—Warren C. Nixon, 
Western Tie & Timber Co., 905 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaILWay AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS.—James 
Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Annual convention, No 
vember 14, Hotel Tuller, Detroit, Mich. 


Meneame, punen Trave Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
ork, 


Nationa Rattway Appitance AssociaTion.—C. W. Kelly, People’s Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. Annual exhibition at convention of American Rail- 
way Engineering Association. 

New EnGianp Rattroap Cr.ur.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Next meeting, November 14. 

New York Raitroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

PaciFic RatLway Ciur.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccountinG OrrFicers’ AssociaTion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. 

Rattway Business _AssociaTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting and 
dinner, November 9, Hotel Commodore, New York. 

Rattway Crus oF Pitrspurcn.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway DEvELopMENT AssoctaTIon.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway EvectricaL Supply Manufacturers’ AssociIaTIOn.—J. Scribner, 
General Electrical Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RasLway EgQuiPMENT MANvuFacTuRERS’ Assocrtation.—R. J. Himmelright, 
17 East 42nd St., New York. Meeting with Traveling Engineers’ 
Association. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 

. R., Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting, October 17-19, Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

RatLway Reat Estate AssociaTion.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich 
mond, Va. Next meeting October 10-13, 1922, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rarttway SrGenat Associatron.—(See A. R. A. Division IV, Signal Section.) 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 

RalLway Suppty Manvuracturers’ Association.—J]. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting with A. R. A., Division V. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssocraTion.—G, A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. 

RatLway Treasury Orricers’ AssociaTion.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, October 19 and 20, Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssSocraTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill, Annual convention, November 21-23, 
1922, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. Exhibit by Track Supply Asso 
ciation. 

St. Louts Rattway Crus.—-B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE AsSocIATION.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssociaTION OF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car Serv. 
Agt., Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 
Next meeting, October 19, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Suppty AssocraTION OF AMERICAN RAILWay Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
H. S. White, 9 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. 

Track Suppry Association.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hilburn, 
N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTIOn.—W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual convention, October 31-November 3, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Western Rattway Cius.—Bruce V. Crandall, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
hicago. Regular meetings, 3d .Monday each month except June, 
July and August. ‘ ‘ 
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The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has opened a city ticket 
office in Pittsburgh, Pa., 529 Smithfield Street. The city passenger 
agent is H. B. Herrick. 


The Northern Pacific has restored 58 passenger trains to 
service, the operation of which was discontinued during the 
first part of the summer due to the shop crafts’ strike and 
the fuel shortage. 


A committee of freight traffic officers of the trunk line rail- 
roads will begin a meeting in New York on October 23 for the 
purpose of hearing shippers on a plan for a uniform scale of 
class rates for trunk line territory which has been under con- 
sideration for some time. 


Freight Commodity Statistics to June 30 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has compiled a statement showing by districts the 
freight tonnage transported by Class I steam railways for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1922, with comparisons between 
1921 and 1922: 


Number of tons originated 
ace. 





Yaad ~“ 
Per cent 
of increase 
1922 
over 1921 
*6.59 


Quarter Quarter 


ended ended 
Class of commodities a a. 1921 June 30, 1922 











Products of agriculture.......... »373,939 19,965,391 6 
Animals and products........... 5,775,453 6,150,416 6.4 
Products of mines.............. 124,036,608 101,404,725 *18.25 
Products of forests............. 19,746,413 22,779,953 15.36 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.. 41,894,693 57,258,094 36.67 
Merchandise—all l.c.l. traffic.... 10,628,424 11,036,921 3.84 
MS Aah 5 kh nese caeees 223,455,530 218,595,500 *2.17 
Total tons carried. 
y a ~ 
Per cent 
Quarter Quarter of increase 
ended ended 1922 
Class of commodities June 30,1921 June 30, 1922 over 1921 
Products of agriculture.......... 44,639,283 43,583,656 *2.36 
Animals and products........... 10,146,292 10,846,813 6.90 
Product® of miNeS....c.cccceece 208,779,616 180,471,075 *13.56 
Products of forests......cc.scee 36,858,931 45,913,216 24.56 
Manufactures and misccllaneous.. 81,054,733 112,557,162 38.87 
Merchandise—all l.c.1 traffic..... 16,770,520 18,057,427 7.67 
WER oricccet Giantess 398,249,375 411,429,349 3.31 
* Decrease. 


Coal Production | 


Production of both bituminous coal and anthracite appears to 
have found a temporary level, bituminous at around 9,750,000 net 
tons, and anthracite at 1,850,000 tons a week, said the Geological 
Survey in its bulletin on coal production for the week ended 
September 30. The total of all coal raised is therefore about 
11,600,000 net tons, still somewhat less than the amount required 
to meet current consumption and the heavy movement up the 
Lakes, and at the same time to rebuild consumers’ stocks. 

The total production of anthracite during the week was esti- 
mated at from 1,800,000 to 1,900,000 net tons as against 1,856,000 
tons in the week preceding. 

The output of bituminous coal for the week was estimated at 
from 9,600,000 to 9,900,000 tons. The returns indicated a slight in- 
crease over the week preceding. The following statement shows 
the number of cars loaded daily during the past three weeks: 


Sept. 11-16 Sept. 18-23 Sept. 25-30 
Oe IE A EE ee 35,919 37,986 38,804 
fi | TEE Ce, Gees see) Sree 30,737 29,926 33,396 
1 EE EN, aoe 29,478 28,403 27,404 
MMDGRME:. 5 nccaia:d p ob 0's<in tees 26,571 29,036 26,862 
POA oP ds era ads Ue IO be 28,468 27,139 27,177 
CRE 11 Ce Pen eres 25,418 25,300 26,848 


Under the stimulus of active demand soft coal is now being 
offered for shipment up to the ability of the rail and water car- 
riers to transport it. The present weekly rate of production is 
nearly a million tons above that of the year of depression, 1921, 
but is from one and one-half to three million tons below the 
other preceding three years. 

Preliminary returns on daily car loadings at anthracite mines 
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during the week September 16-23 increased from 5,449 cars on 
Monday to 5,900 on Thursday but fell off on Friday and on 
Saturday to 5,506 cars. Loadings on Monday of last week in- 
creased to 5,952 cars, and on Tuesday were about the same. On 
Wednesday there was a slight decrease but on Thursday loadings 
reached 5,983 cars, the largest number since the end of the strike. 
On Friday 5,854 cars were loaded and on Saturday 6,144. Ship- 
ments for the week will be about 36,000 cars which compares 
favorably with weeks of normal production in recent years. 

The mine reports for the week ended September 16 show a 
gradual but widespread increase in losses ascribed to transporta- 
tion disability. In only five districts—Tug River, Logan, Vir- 
ginia, Iowa, and Wyoming was there any marked improvement in 
car supply. In the strongly organized fields where the Cleveland 
agreement has been accepted or made the basis of subsidiary 
agreements production has reached the limit of transportation 
facilities. Even in the Pittsburgh and Central Pennsylvania dis- 
tricts transportation is now the chief factor limiting production. 
No agreement has yet been reached in the former non-union 
fields in Pennsylvania, nor in the Chesapeake & Ohio section of 
Kanawha and a part of the Georges Creek—Upper Potomac 
region. When compared with losses through transportation all 
other factors limiting production in the week of September 11-16 
were of small importance. 

The all-rail movement of coal to New England through the 
six principal Hudson gateways increased to 3255 cars of bitu- 
minous and 1,507 cars of anthracite in the week ended September 
23. In addition there were also forwarded through Rouses Point 
76 cars of bituminous cecal and 2 cars-of anthracite. 

Shipments of bituminous coal through Hampton Roads in- 
creased slightly during the week ended September 23. Dump- 
ings for the week totaled 312,003 net tons as against 307,426 tons 
on the week before. The tonnage of cargo coal for export and 
for New England increased whereas tonnage for other coastwise 
destinations decreased. 

Soft coal shipments from the mines to Lake Erie ports, under 
stimulus of priority orders increased 52 per cent during the week 
ended September 17 over the preceding week and 34 per cent in 
the week ended September 24 over the week before that. The 
Ore and Coal Exchange reports a total of 1,453,684 tons dumped 
during the week of September 24 as against 1,095,919 the week 
before. Of the total, 1,409,648 tons were cargo coal and 44,036 
tons were vessel fuel. The rate of dumpings last week was 
137 per cent greater than that in the corresponding week a 
year ago, and 60 per cent above the rate in the corresponding 
week of 1920. The total quantity of cargo coal forwarded during 
the present Lake season now stands at 8,487,318 tons, but of this 
962.198 tons has gone to destinations not ordinarily taking Lake 
coal. The quantity sent to regular Lake markets was only 
7,525,120 tons as against 17,690,177 tons in 1921 and 14,025,734 
tons in 1920. 

Dumpings of coal at Lake Erie ports continued at high rates 
during last week. The tonnage handled at the piers in the three 
days, September 25-27, showed a slight increase over the corre- 
sponding days of the week before. Lake coal is now going 
forward at the maximum rate in the history of the traffic. 

More cars were loaded with coal during the week ended 
September 30, than during any week since that of April 1, this 
year, according to reports issued by the American Railway 
Association. The total for the week was 216,212 cars. This 
exceeded by 4,102 cars the preceding week which had been the 
high mark. Coal production for the week, on the basis of this 
loading, approximated 11,713,000 tons, including about 9,927,000 
tons of bituminous and 1,786,000 of anthracite, Production for 
the previous week was approximately 11,500,000 tons for both 
kinds of coal. 

Loading of bituminous coal totaled 180,491 cars and 35,721 
cars were loaded with anthracite. Loading of anthracite on 
Saturday, September 30, amounted to 6,144 cars. “f 

For the third. successive week more than a million tons of 
coal were dumped during the past week at Lake Erie ports for 
shipment to ‘upper lake points. The total dumped during the past 
week amounted to 24,380 cars or 1,219,000 tons. On Saturday 
and Sunday 7,083 cars were dumped, the largest unloading in the 
history of the docks, except on the preceding Saturday and Sun- 
day one week ago, when the total was 8,052 cars. According to 
advices received by the Car Service Division, the strike on lake 
carriers up to date has not interfered to any noticeable extent 
with coal shipments on the lakes. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commissicn has suspended until February 2, 1923, the opera- 
tion of certain schedules published in supplements to F. A. 
Leland’s tariffs, which propose to increase the rates on fresh 
fruits, melons and vegetables, from points in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to points in C. F. A. and Trunk 
Line territories. 


Court News 


' Defective Running Board 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that where a defective 
running board on a car contributed to cause a brakeman 
to fall from the car, receiving injuries, the railroad is liable 
under the Supplementary Safety Appliance Act of April 14, 
1910.—New v. Saunders (Okla.), 206 Pac. 600. 


Live Stock Shipper Overloading 
Cars Cannot Recover for Loss 


The New Mexico Supreme Court holds that a shipper 
who agrees to load live stock at his own risk, and who over- 
loads the cars, cannot recover against the carrier for losses 
which would not have occurred but for the overloading.— 
Spence v. El Paso & Southwestern (N. Mex.), 207 Pac. 579. 


Contract Periods of Limitation Not 
Affected by Transportation Act 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that 
the provision in the Transportation Act that the period of 
Federal control shall not be computed as part of the periods 
of limitations applies only to limitations fixed by statute and 
not to limitations fixed by the bill of lading—New York 
Central v. Lazarus, 278 Fed. 900. 


Shipper by Acquiescence Held to Assume 
Risk of Inadequate Unloading Facilities 


Where it is shown that alleged inadequate facilities for unload- 
ing stock were known to the shipper, but he nevertheless under- 
took through his own special agent to unload the animals himself, 
the Georgia Court of Appeals holds that the risk of their being 
injured must be taken to be assumed by the shipper—Payne v. 
Duncan & Nelms (Ga. App.) 111 S. E. 209. 


Inconsistent Provisions in Tariff 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a general provision 
in a freight tariff item established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, giving the railroad right to carry cotton to any other 
compress if that designated is not available, must yield to an in- 
consistent provision in the immediately following item as to ship- 
ments on designated routes—King v. Chicago, R. I. & G. (Tex.), 
241 S. W. 180. 


Carrier’s Negligent Failure to Collect Freight 
Bill Does Not Prevent Recovery from Consignor 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that where a railroad 
transports goods and negligently fails to collect or even to 
attempt to collect freight charges from the consignee, although 
it could have collected if it had acted promptly, the consignee 
then becoming insolvent, the carrier can nevertheless recover 
the charges from the consignor. It is immaterial that at 
the time of delivery of the goods there existed an agreement 
between consignee and the carrier that consignee should have 
one week in which to pay freight bills—S. A. L. v. Mont- 
gomery (Ga. App.) 112 S. E. 652. 
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Bolivia Invites Tenders on Big Railway Project 


The Bolivian government is calling for tenders for the con- 
struction of a railway from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, according to the Wall Street Journal. The new line will 
be 388 miles long with a 37-mile branch line and will cost from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000. Gage will be one meter, maximum 
gradient 3 per cent and 60 Ib, rail will be used. Santa Cruz is at 
the headwaters of the Amazon and Cochabamba is connected with 
the Pacific and the rest of Bolivia by rail. 

Construction must begin 60 days after contract is signed and 
must be completed within six years. Contractors are guaranteed 
an 8 per cent return on the investment for 25 years, secured by 
duties on imports into certain sections of Bolivia. Contractors 
will be given a concessicn to operate the property for a period of 
99 years. 

Sealed tenders will be received by the ministry of public works, 
La Paz, until June 30, 1923. 


China Notes 
PEKING. 

In these notes published in the Railway Age of September 
30, report was made of a contract between the representatives 
of the General American Tank Car Company and the Peking- 
Suiyuan Railway for the gradual amortization of the indebted- 
ness of the railway to the supplier for a large consignment 
of rolling stock and sleepers out of the earnings of the rolling 
stock. This contract bears some resemblance to the familiar 
equipment trust in America. It provides that an accountant 
acceptable to the supply company be appointed to keep a 
record of the car movements and the revenue therefrom,— 
the latter being the basis of the payments to be made on the 
indebtedness. The accountant appointed is a Chinese recently 
returned from Columbia University. The employees of the 
railway, however, have represented that the contract con- 
templates the appointment of a foreign accountant, thus per- 
mitting of the beginning of foreign control of the Peking- 
Suiyuan, which up to the present has been the pride of the 
Chinese people as being Chinese built and Chinese owned. 
An appeal has been made to the president and to parliament 
which began its sittings on the first of the month. 

A strike was accordingly organized among the trainmen 
which was extended to the clerks in the head office. The 
strikers drove off the chief accountant, he being one of the 
signers of the contract. Following this the managing director 
took fifteen days’ “sick leave” and the employees of the line 
declared independence of the ministry of communications. A 
few days later a squad of cavalry surrounded the offices of 
the railway and attempted to arrest the ring-leaders of the 
disturbance, but these had been warned and fled. The director 
of the railway department of the ministry of communications, 
however, took possession of the offices and installed an acting 
managing director. An effort is now being made to persuade 
the American firm to modify its contract. 

This incident is significant in several directions. This con- 
tract is the first which any American interest has been able 
to obtain which would place any officer of an operating road 
under any sort of American influence since the China Ameri- 
can Development Company was bought out from its position 
on the Canton-Hankow line. Every American attempt to 
build railways in China has been thwarted by some kind of 
opposition,, either native or foreign, But this is the firs: 
time any native opposition has developed toward the payment 
of mere debts due to an American firm. There are many wh« 
profess to see in it the usual intrigue which has always at- 
tempted to make difficult American trade in a large way with 
the Chinese government. Those who believe that the educa- 
tion of large numbers of Chinese in America—to be made 
possible by the remission of the remaining installments o/ 
the Boxer indemnity—will promote favorable trade relations 
will need to explain why it is that these affairs always defeat 
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Americans, but do not thwart other nationalities. However, 
the probable explanation of this uprising is to be found along 
entirely different lines. 

Ever since the present cabinet was installed, there has been 

a consistent drive on the part of the old Peking political 
gang,—principally the Chiotung clique—to eliminate the 
nominees of Wu Pei-fu. Tung Kang, the minister of finance, 
no sooner had made public his report that recent ministers 
of that department had “squeezed” practically as much money 
as they had turned over to the militarists, than he was sub- 
jected to such an attack as to make him retire, and he has 
now left for America. The minister of communications has 
been treated to a similar line of abuse, but being remarkably 
thick-skinned for a Chinese, was not moved by it. However, 
on August 17, a body of teachers from the government schools 
whose salaries are long in arrears, stormed the ministry of 
communications, surrounded the minister and forced him to 
sign an undertaking to pay over to them the sum of a million 
dollars before the end of the month. It would be as easy to 
_deliver the moon as a million dollars in the present condition 
of the ministry, so the minister took a night train for the 
summer colony at Peitaiho. The following day the bureau 
chiefs of the railway department went on strike as a protest 
against the behavior of a contemporary department. The 
minister of war, at the instigation of the president, immedi- 
ately brought apologies, a delegation was dispatched to per- 
suade the minister of communications to return, and to the 
surprise of these who,sent the persuaders the minister re- 
turned to Peking on August 22. However, he has not re- 
sumed office at this writing, evidently waiting word from Wu 
Pei-fu. 

This word has now arrived, so it is reported, and is 
to the effect that Wu will support his minister with force if 
necessary. This incident must be coupled with the Peking- 
Suiyuan affair if either is to be interpreted correctly. 

The rolling stock in the hands of Chang Tso-lin has not 
been returned as yet. The British interests tried the bluff 
of recalling all of the British employees of the line stationed 
in Manchuria, but Chang stood pat and these men were finally 
sent back to their posts. But Chang will not allow them to 
resume duty now, and has put them on his own pay roll in 
different capacities. Chang now offers to return the rolling 
stock if the Peking-Mukden line is made neutral for its entire 
length, neither party to be allowed to carry more than one 
train load of troops per day. In case of violation, the foreign 
garrisons along the line would be empowered to remove rails, 
or otherwise put the line out-of commission. The effect of 
such an agreement would be to make safe the frontiers of 
Manchuria and confirm Chang’s position of independence. 
This, Peking is hesitating to do. In the meantime some care- 
ful feelers have been put out to ascertain if the present finan- 
cial extremities of the Peking government are sufficient to in- 
fluence them to accept a. bit of assistance. Chang appears 
to be ready to furnish the cash to redeem the whole British 
loan on the Peking-Mukden line. This amounts to only a 
little over a million and a quarter sterling. A premium of 
twenty per cent must be paid if the loan is retired ahead of 
maturity. But allowing for this, at the present rate of ex- 
change the total cost would be only a little over 15,000,000 
Mexican dollars. Allow 20,000,000 to cover “commissions, 
etc.” and a line worth between seventy and a hundred millions 
would be freed entirely from British interference. A half of 
this line would then fall to Chang,—or between thirty-five and 
fifty millions of property for twenty millions of cash. This 
half could then be easily disposed of by consolidating it with 
the South Manchurian, thus putting under one management 
all of the railway in Manchuria, except the Chinese Eastern 
with which favorable traffic arrangements have been made,— 
as previously reported in these columns. 

In spite of all these political disturbances, construction 
continues. Three more stations have been opened during the 
month on the Paotou extension of the Peking-Suiyuan line. 
The earthwork on the double tracking of the Peking-Mukden 
line is completed and the bridgework is under way. Tenders 
are being advertised for by the Taokow-Chinghua Railway 
Administration for supplies preparatory to the beginning of 
construction of a westward extension. A loan from the 


Peking Syndicate (British) has been arranged in this con- 
nection. 
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Locomotives 


Tue GREEN Bay & WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age of 
September 30, as inquiring for two locomotives, has ordered this 
equipment from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe Erie has ordered 10 Mikado type and 20 Pacific type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This is in 
addition to the 30 Mikado type ordered from the same builder 
as reported in the Railway Age of August 19. 


THe ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 16 as contemplating the purchase of 100 loco- 
motives, has ordered 26 Santa Fe type, 8 Mountain type, 15 
Mikado type, and 10 Pacific type locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


THE New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered five 
181-ton electric locomotives from the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. These locomotives will practically 
duplicate the ones now in use for high-speed passenger service. 
They will be equipped for operation on either alternating or 
direct current, the direct current equipment being used to permit 
operation into the Grand Central Station, New York. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Ente is inquiring for 1,000 gondola cars. 
Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHio is inquiring for 50 cabooses. 
THe DELAware & Hunson is inquiring for 1,000 gondola cars. 


THe Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for repairs to 1,000 wooden 
box cars. , 


Tue Lenigh & NEw ENGLAND is inquiring for 100, 55-ton 
hopper cars, 


THe Burrao, RocHESTER & PitTTsBurcH is inquiring for 1,000 
gondola cars. 


Tue Cupany Pacxinc Company, Chicago, is inquiring for 
200, 40-ten refrigerator cars. 


THE CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN has placed an 
order for 209 composite gondola cars with the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has bought trucks of 70 tons’ capacity for 
10,000 freight cars. These trucks are to be placed under 50-ton 
cars at the Altoona shops. 


THE HockIncG VALLEY has equally divided an order for repairs 
to 500 composite gondola cars between the shops of the Pressed 
Car Company and the Greenville Steel Car Company. 


Tue ATcuHison, TopexKa & Santa Fé, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 23 as inquiring for 50 caboose cars, has ordered 
this equipment from the American Car’ & Foundry Company, 


Tue Cuicaco, Rocx IsLanp & Paciric has awarded a contract 
to the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company for repairs to 100 
furniture cars, 100 wooden box cars and 200 steel frame box cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of September 30 as inquiring for 800 gondola cars and 200 flat 
cars has ordered this equipment from the General American Car 
Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE, reported in the Railway Age of 
September 16 as inquiring for 2,000 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity 
has ordered this equipment from the Standard Tank Car 
Company. 


Tue Atcuison, ToPEKA & SANTA FE is expected to soon place 
orders for 2,000 refrigerator cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 1,000 auto- 
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mobile cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 500 double-deck stock cars of 
40 tons’ capacity, 1,000 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity, and 500 
coal cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Passenger Cars 
Tue Battimore & Onto is inquiring for 20 baggage cars. 


Tue CENTRAL or GeorGIA is inquiring fo: 50 coachés, 10 bag- 
gage-express cars and 5 combination passenger and baggage cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Erie has placed orders for 37,500 tons of 100-Ib. rail. 


Tue Lenicn VALLEY has ordered 20,000 tons of 136-lb. rail 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 15,000 tons 
of rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Ixtrnois CENTRAL has made reservations divided with 
various steel companies for 60,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 135 tons of structural 
steel for a storage tank at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Tue New York, OnTARIO & WESTERN has ordered 4,000 tons 
of 90-Ib. rail from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Tue Detaware & Hupson has ordered 10,000 tons of 90-Ib. 
rail from the Bethlehem Steel Company for 1923 delivery. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLE has placed an order 
with the Illinois Steel Company for 3,000 tons of steel rails. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has issued an inquiry 
for its requirements in axles and steel bars for the next six 
months, 


Tue Detaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 15,000 
tons of rail from the Bethlehem Steel Company, including 101-Ib. 
and 105-Ib. sections. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has reserved space 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company for 25,000 tons of 107-Ib. rail, 
for delivery in the early part of 1923. 


THE VIRGINIAN RaiLway, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 30 as inquiring for 300 tons of steel for bridges, has ordered 
this tonnage from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


Tue Pere Marguette has divided an order for 15,000 tons 
of rails equally between the Bethlehem Steel Company, the 
Illinois Steel Company and the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Union Paciric has placed orders for 60,000 tons of rails 
of which the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company received a conttact 
for 20,000 tons and the Illinois Steel Company, 40,000 tons. 


Tue Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 23, as about to place an order with the Illinois 
Steel Company for 5,000 tons of rails, has placed this order. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has placed an order for 10,000 tons of 
steel rails with the Illinois Steel Company and 5,000 tons each 
with the Inland Steel Company and the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Tue SouTHERN Rartway has ordered 40,000 tons of rail from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. Most of the 
rail will be 100-lb. sections for delivery during the first six 
months of 1923. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Onto has placed orders for 24,500 tons of 
rail for 1923 delivery as follows: Inland Steel Company, 7,500; 
Illinois Steel Company, 7,500; Carnegie Steel Company, 4,500; and 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 5,000 tons. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA Fe has ordered 64,000 tons of 
rails, divided as follows: 25,000 tons, Illinois Steel Company; 
25,000 tons, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company; 11,000 tons, Inland 
Steel Company; and 3,000 tons, Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Tue Ittrnots CENTRAL has placed an order with the American 
Bridge Company for 177 tons of structural steel for its bridge 
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over the Tradeover river, Sturgis, Ky. This same company has 
been inquiring for 178 tons of structural steel for deck plate 
girder spans to be used at Paducah, Ky. 


Tue BALTimMorE & Ouro has placed orders for 52,000 tons of 
steel rail for delivery during 1923, as follows: Carnegie Steel 
Company, 23,000 tons; Illinois Steel Company, 7,000; (2,000 tons 
included for Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad) ; 
Cambria Steel Company, 12,000, and Bethlehem Steel Company, 
10,000. 


Tue New York CENTRAL reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 23, as inquiring for 200,000 tons of rail has placed orders 
for 194,300 tons for New York Central lines as follows: Illinois 
Steel Company 74,500 tons, Carnegie Steel Company 16,464, 
Bethlehem Steel Company 85,036, Inland Steel Company 15,800 
and Cambria Steel Company 2,500 tons. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap has ordered 170,000 tons of 
rail for 1923 delivery as follows: U.S. Steel Corporation 78,000 
tons, Cambria Steel Company 37,000, Bethlehem Steel Company 
37,000, Lackawanna Steel Company 9,000, and Inland Steel Com- 
pany 9,000. Most of the above will be 130 lb. sections and 8,000 
tons are for use on the Long Island Railroad and the balance 
are for use on the Pennsylvania Lines. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco, MirtwauKEE & St. Paut has ordered two 3-ton 
hoists from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has ordered a 36-in. | 


planer and a 36-in. lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


THe CruciBLeE STEEL Company has ordered a 90-in. driving 
wheel lathe, also a 96-in. 600-ton wheel press from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Ittinois CENTRAL has placed orders for about $70,000 
worth of machine tool equipment in addition to that reported in 
the Railway Age of September 16. 


Tue ILtrnots CENTRAL’s orders for machine tools placed re- 
cently include a car wheel lathe and two combination turning and 
axle lathes from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE has ordered a 150-ton 
overhead electric traveling crane for its Albuquerque, N. M., 
shop from the Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 


Track Specialties 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric is inquiring for approximately 15,000 
tons of tie plates. : 


Tue BALTimore & Ouro is inquiring for 7,000 tons of tie plates 
and 15,000 kegs of track spikes. 


Signaling 


Tue Brooktyn Rapip TRANSIT Company has placed an order 
with the General Railway Signal Company for a 36-lever inter- 
locking machine to be installed at Queensborough Plaza, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This order also includes motor train stops, color light 
signals, relays, transformers, etc. 


THe PHILADELPHIA & READING has awarded a contract to the 
Union Switch & Signal Company for the complete installation 
of an electro-pneumatic interlocking plant at Harrisburg, Pa. 
The plant will ultimately contro] all of the switches and signals 
governing movement approaching and passing through the term- 
inal area, and the interlocking machine has 32 working levers, 
but is of sufficient capacity to take care of both the present 
trackage arrangement and the future layout. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has awarded a contract 
to the Federal Signal Company for the complete installation of 
two sections of automatic semaphore signaling and two sections 
of color light signaling, the first consisting of 48 semaphore 
signals between Arapahoe, Neb., and Indianola, 28 miles, and 32 
semaphore signals between Biuff Siding, Wis., and Lytle, 17 
miles; and the latter, consisting of 64 color light signals between 
Hannibal, Mo., and Louisiana, 27 miles, and 17 color light 
signals between Quincy, IIl., and Eubanks, 7 miles. 
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The Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
opened an office in the General Motors building, Detroit, 
Mich., with Frank H. Longyear as district manager. 


The F. S. Pearson Engineering Corporation, New York 
City, has reestablished its department for industrial manage- 
ment and technical auditing of industries and public utilities. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
placed its conveyor sales in charge of E. P. Sawhill, who has 
had nearly 30 years’ engineering and selling experience on this 
type of equipment. 


The Pan-American Equipment Company, New Orleans, 
La., has been organized by R. L. Wilson, formerly of the 
Mid-Continent Equipment & Machinery Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., to engage in the sale of general equipment including 
cars, locomotives and track accessories. 


John J. Kehoe, until recently in the railway sales depart- 
ment of the Texas Company, New York, has been appointed 
New York representative of Warren Corning & Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Kehoe’s headquarters are in the company’s office which 
was recently opened at 1 Madison avenue, New York City. 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
appointed new agents for its machine tool line as follows: 
The Cadillac Machinery Co., Detroit, Mich.; the Cleveland 
Duplex Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio., and the Seifreat- 
Woodruff Company with offices at Dayton and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Herbert C. Follinger, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., died of pneumonia 
at his home in Chicago, on September 27, at the age of 38. 
Mr. Follinger became associated with the Chain Belt Com: 
pany in 1914, and in 1916 was appointed district manager for 
the Chicago territory. 


The Johns-Manville, Inc.. New York City, has been ap- 
pointed joint selling agents by the H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and in future all asbestos protected metal 
roofing, siding accessories and ventilators will be manufac- 
tured and shipped from the plant of H. H. Robertson Com- 
pany at Ambridge near Pittsburgh. Hereafter, in the manu- 
facture of asbestos protected metal products by H. H. 
Robertson Co., Johns-Manville asbestos saturated felts will 
be used. Asbestos protected metal is largely used by all 
industry for conditions where an unprotected metal or other 
equally perishable roofing would quickly disintegrate. 


Trade Publications 


Eectric FurRNACES.—Baily electric furnaces for melting non- 
ferrous metals are described in a six-page folder issued by the 
Electric Furnace Company, Salem, Ohio. The folder also lists 
and illustrates a large number of products, for the manufacture 
vf which the electric furnace is most suitable. 


Mutt1-Sreep Morors.—Applications of Watson multi-speed 
motors for adjustable speed control on alternating current poly- 
phase circuits are described in a two-color, illustrated, 12-page 
bulletin issued by the Mechanical Applicance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. These motors are designed to run at any one of four 
different speeds namely, 600, 720, 900 or 1,200 r.p.m. 


DAYLIGHT THE NATURAL ILLUMINANT.—The principles of 
natural illumination are presented in an attractive manner 
in a 48-page booklet published by the Skybryte Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This treatise also combines the discussion 
of methods of illumination with its influence on the efficiency 
of workmen. The book is well illustrated and carefully 
written. 
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AtTcHIson, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—This company has awarded 
a contract to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons for the construction of 


a lavatory building at San Bernardino, Cal., at an estimated cost 
of about $60,000. 


ATcHison, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE.—This company will construct 
a 20,000-ton storage ice plant at Bakersfield, Cal., which works 
will include the purchase of some additional property and re- 
arranging of tracks to extend the yard facilities. The work is 
estimated to cost $466,837. This company is also contemplating 
rebuilding its ice plant at Needles, Cal. 


Erte.—The Interstate Commerce Commisssion has issued a 
certificate authorizing the construction of a line from a point 
on the main line near Sparrowbush, N. Y., to a connection with 
the main line near Lackawaxen, Pa., 20.8 miles. 


Gur, Cotorapo & SANTA FE.—This company will construct a 
two-story fireproof freight house 60 ft. by 301 ft. with structural 
steel frame, fireproofed with concrete, concrete floors, brick wall 
and steel doors and sash at Dallas, Tex., to cost $200,000. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has awarded contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the laying of pipe lines 
and the construction of a tank for water service facilities’ at 
Ramsey, III. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 23 as contemplating improvements to 
its water facilities, has awarded contracts as follows: At Peosta, 
Iowa, to Miller Artesian Well Company, Chicago; at Kinmunday, 
Ill., and Pana, to Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; at Ramsey, to Joseph 
E. Nelson & Sons; at Memphis, Tenn., and Champaign, II1., to 
Layne & Bowler. A contract for the extension of passing tracks 
at Marissa, Ill, has been awarded to M. L, Windham, Centralia, 
Til. A contract for passing tracks at Dowell, Ill., has been let 
to Blythe Brothers, and at Lenzberg, to Windt. The company 
will construct passing tracks at Marion, Ill., and Cambria with 
its own forces. A contract for additional storage tracks at Man- 
chester, Iowa, has been let to P. E. Schugart, Freeport, Ill. This 
company has also awarded contracts for the extension of passing 
tracks as follows: At Baton Rouge, La., $50,000, to Colley- 
Allelo; at Gardere, $12,000, and at Burnside, $18,000, to J. W. 
Garig; at Gramercy, La., $20,000, to Fred Gardner; and at 
Harriston, Miss.. $30,000, to J. W. Noble. A contract has been 
let to F. Gardner for the construction of passing tracks at Re- 
serve, La., to cost $46,000, and to W. L. Hicks for the con- 
struction of yard tracks and engine tracks at Natchez, Miss., to 
cost $12,000. This company has als> awarded a contract to 
Woods Brothers Construction Company of Lincoln, Neb., for 
the construction of six standard current retards and 27 Bignell 
anchor piles to protect embankment and bridge abutments across 
the Mississippi river at Council Bluffs, Ia. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
B. F. Davis, Memphis, Tenn., for the alteration and addition to 
the frame passenger and freight station at Ponchatoula, La, 


LouIsIANA SOUTHERN.—This company has been ordered by 
the Louisiana Public Service Commission to reconstruct and re- 
habilitate approximately two miles of its line which was destroyed 
in April by a break in the Mississipper river levee near Poydras 
Junction, La. 


Missourr, KAnsAs & TExas.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Sumner Sollitt Company, San Antonio, Tex., 
for the extension of the freight station at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Missouri Paciric.—This company, reported in the Railway Age 
of September 23 as receiving bids for the construction of a car 
repair shop at Kansas City, Mo., has awarded the contract to 
Terome Moss & Co., Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—See article on another page entitled “Penn- 
sylvania System to Make Extensive Additions to Altoona Works.” 
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Cricaco & ALtton.—Call for Deposit of Bonds—F. H. Ecker, 
chairman of the protective committee representing the 3% per 
cent first lien 50-year bonds, has issued a statement calling atten- 
tion to the announcement of the receivers of the road that an 
application will be made to the court for the issuance of receiver’s 
certificates and that payment of the October 1 interest instalment 
on the 3 per cent bonds will be deferred temporarily. The com- 
mittee requests the immediate co-operation of the holders of the 
3% per cent bonds and the deposit of these bonds with the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company under the deposit agreement 
which has been prepared. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Equipment Trusts Offered. 
Hambleton & Co. are offering $1,279,000 6 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, due 1925-35, at prices to yield from 5.50 per cent 
to 5.75 per cent. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, & WesTERN.—30,000 Shares Sold 
Privately—A syndicate headed by Charles D. Barney & Co., New 
York, has bought and resold privately a block of slightly over 
30,000 shares of stock. The purchase involved more than $5,000,- 
000. The disposition of this stock is believed to have been a 
major factor in the seven-point rise to 142 in Lackawanna stock 
in Tuesday’s market. 


Green Bay & WESTERN.—Authorized to Abandon Branch.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate 
authorizing the abandonment of operation of a branch line 
between Marshland and La Crosse, Wis. 


NASHVILLE, CHaTTANoocA & St. Louis.—Authorized to Issue 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an 
issue of $747,000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds to be sold at not less than 98, to provide for the payment 
of a like amount of bonds maturing January 1. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis—Equipment Trust Au- 
thorized.—The Interstate Commerce Commissiosn has authorized 
the issuance of $3,150,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates 
to be sold at not less than 98. 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Interest on Debentures. 
—The Listing Committee of the New York Curb Exchange has 
been notified by the Equitable Trust Company that accrued inter- 
est, due October 1, 1922, on the New Haven extended 7 per cent 
debentures of 1925 (European franc issue) will be paid on and 
after that date at the office of the Bankers’ Trust Company. 


Pere Marouette.—Dividends Declared—This company has 
declared an extra dividend of 1 per cent on the 5 per cent 
preferred stock and the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the 5 per cent prior preference and the 5 per cent preferred 
stocks, ali payable November 1 to stock of record October 14. 

The declaration of 1 per cent extra by the Pere Marquette on 
the 5 per cent preferred stock is made on account of the arrears 
of the cumulative dividends on said preferred stock. This re- 
duces the amount of such arrears to 2 per cent. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority for the issuance of $2,560,000 of 5%4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates which have been sold to 
Freeman & Co., New York, at 96.63. 


St. Louts-San Francisco—Asks Authority for Equipment 
Trust—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $6,000,000 of 5 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold to a number of banks at 96. 


TEeNNESSEE.—Authorized to Issue Securities—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $600,000 of first 
mortgage 6 per cent, 15-year gold bonds, part to be pledged as 
security for certain promissory notes and the remainder ex- 
changed for outstanding first mortgage bonds and matured 
interest coupons. The company was also authorized to issue 
$100,000 of general mortgage bonds and three promissory 
notes amounting to $142,249. 
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TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Authorized to Issue Securities—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized this company 
to issue $937,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds to be 
pledged with the Secretary of the Treasury as part collateral 
for a loan from the government and to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $636,866 of equipment trust certificates also 
to be pledged with the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated August 31, 1922, payments under 
Sections 204, 209, and 210 of the Transportation Act, 1920, as 
amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 


Section 204: 


Bridgeton & Saco River Railroad Company.............. $15,359.93 
Cazenovia Southern Railroad Company..............++-: 7,187.52 
Seen 202,509.43 
Intermountain Railway Company..............2eeseeeee 20,739.20 
ee ee See ee 10,441.91 
Moscow, Camden & San Augustine Railroad Company.... 7,168.23 
New Castle & Ohio River Railway Company............. 1,128.29 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes Railroad Company........ 52,585.11 
Statenville Railway Company. .......-cccccccccccccccces 7,178.03 
Susquehanna & New York Railroad Company...........- 20,271.48 
Wabash, Chester & Western Railroad Co.............--- 37,939.95 
Section 209: 
Central West Virginia & Southern Railroad Company..... 8,574.89 
Central Vermont Railway Company............+22200005 40,148.63 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company 368,096.82 
Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company................+> 61,678.28 
Ft. Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island Railroad Company.... 5,059.23 
Georgia, Southern & Florida Railway Company........... 366,737.96 
Minneapolis Eastern Railway Company................+- 2,139.63 
Mobile & Ohijp Railroad Company.............00.eeeeees 605,735.85 
New York, tario & Western Railway Company........ 95,010.33 
Owasco River Railway............seeee-. eS 5,200.42 
Susquehanna & New York Railroad Company............ 29,950.61 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railroad Company, Receiver 40,359.66 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad Company........... 21,950.23 
Section 210: 

The Seaboard-Bay Camapaay so. cciccs cd cic iiccccccvccvces 1,100,000.00 

WOE cvktateteswers aves ie OE ERLE WES cb ew Lanes $3,133,151.62 





Total payments to September 30, 1922: 
(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Sec- 
tion 212 for reimbursement cf deficits 
during Federal Control: 
(1) Final payments, including partial 
payments previously made........ $3,549,185.18 
(2) Partial payments to carriers as to 
which a certificate for final pay- 
ment has not becn received by we 
Treasury from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ..........2..0. 1,178,102.34 








Total payments a/c reimbursement of 
| Ea ra eee $4,727,287.52 
(b) Under Section 209, as amended by Sec- 
tion 212 for guaranty in respect to rail- 
way operating income for first six 
months after Federal Control: 
(1) Final payments, including advances 
and partial payments previously 
EE Se Sas eae $106,771,419.16 
(2) Advances to carriers as to which a 
certificate for final payments has 
not been received by the Treasury 
trom the Interstate Commerce 
CMON Vc nc tteneenesiseciese 213,600,672.00 
Partial payments to carriers as to 
which a certificate for final payment 
has not been received, as stated 
WE et en sininscee anes csetades 127 683,722.09 
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Total payments account of said guaranty 448,055,813.23 
(c) Under Section 210 for loans frem 

the revolving fund cf $300,000,000 

CREVEEM HUOVEIES «oon ciciciccccece 315,821,805.00 


i Re ee en te ee ee $768,604,905.77 


Repayments of loans have been made to the amount of 
$83,945,336. 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable October 
20 to holders of record October 7. 

El Paso & Southwestern.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable October 3 to 
holders of record September 20. 

Meadville, Conneaut Lake & Linesville.—2 per cent, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 20. 

New London Northern.—2% per cent, quarterly, payable October 2 to 
holders of record September 16. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—Preferred, 114 per cent, quarterly, payable 
February 28 to holders of record February 21. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Oct. 3 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


ge RR oes oe te ae 72.58 7201 57.16 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
et GED. SnucatesbannenKtucds .--- 88.70 89.34 | 7658 
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Executive 


Edgar P. Earle has been elected president of the East 
Tennessee & Western North Carolina with headquarters at 
Johnson City, Tenn. J. E. Vance has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer. 


D. Upthegrove, whose promotion to acting president of 
the St. Louis Southwestern with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of August 19, has been 
elected president to succeed J. M. Herbert, deceased. 


G. C. Jones, assistant to the president of the Grand Trunk, 
with headquarters at Toronto, has been assigned to perform 
such work as may be designated by the vice-president and 
general manager and the position of assistant to the president 
has been abolished. 


E. L. Whitney, assistant general freight agent of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president in charge of industrial 
development of the Indiana Harbor Belt, the Chicago Junc- 
tion and the Chicago River & Indiana, with the same head- 
quarters. 


E. E. Nash, formerly vice-president and general manager 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., who resigned on June 15, 1922, to become 
western representative of the American: Locomotive Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, and whose photograph 
and sketch appeared in the Railway Age of June 17, has re- 
turned to the Minneapolis & St. Louis as vice-president in 
charge of operation and maintenance. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. R. Martin, whose promotion to general attorney of the 
Grand Trunk, Western lines, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., was reported in the Railway Age of September 16, was 
born February 15, 1881, in Attica township, Lapeer county, 
Mich. He was graduated from the Detroit College of Law 
in 1901 and was admitted to the Bar by the Michigan 
Supreme Court in June of the same year, He practiced law 
with H. Geer and became a member of the law firm of Geer, 
Williams, Martin & Butler in 1905 which company later be- 
came Geer, Martin & Neudorfer. He will now devote his 
time exclusively to the Grand Trunk’s legal work, having 
jurisdiction over the Grand Trunk, lines West of Detroit 
and the St. Clair River, including Michigan, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 


H. L. Lehmkuhle has been appointed general accountant of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Lake Erie & 
Western, with headquarters at Cleveland, O. C. L. Peckham 
and A. W. Latham, assistant auditors of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, have been 
appointed assistant controllers of the combined roads, with 
the same headquarters. W. H. Elmendorf, auditor of the 
Lake Erie & Western, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed auditor of disbursements, and W. W. 
Cumberworth, auditor of freight accounts of the Lake Erie 
& Western, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind:, has been 
appointed assistant auditor of freight accounts of the two 
roads, both with headquarters at Cleveland. The above ap- 
pointments are the result of the consolidation of the account- 
ing departments of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Lake Erie & Western. 


Operating 


D. H. Miller, general yardmaster of the Illinois Central at 
Herrin, Ill., has been promoted to trainmaster, with the same 
-headquarters. 
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F. M. Allison, superintendent of the East Tennessee & 
Western North Carolina, has been promoted to general 
superintendent. 


W. W. Shoemaker, road foreman of engines of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been promoted to trainmaster, with headquarters at Hamlet, 
N. C., with jurisdiction over Andrews, S. C., and territory 
north thereof. 


E. J. Devans, superintendent of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, with jurisdiction over the entire line, has been 
reappointed general superintendent. This position, along 
with several others, was abolished on September 1, 1921, and 
is now re-established, effective October 1. Other appoint- 
ments occasioned by the re-establishment of the positions 
are: A. B. White, superintendent, with headquarters at 
Punxsutawney, Pa.; M. G. McInerney, superintendent, with 
headquarters at Rochester, N. Y.; F. H. Post, superintendent, 
with headquarters at DuBois, Pa.; T. C. McCarthy, assistant 
superintendent, East Salamanca, N. Y.; J. J. Garin, chief 
dispatcher, East Salamanca; P. N. Boylan, chief dispatcher, 
Rochester; headquarters of H. E. Patterson, assistant super- 
intendent, East Salamanca, transferred to Rochester. 


N. A. Williams, whose promotion to general superintendent 
of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., was reported in the Railway Age of September 
16 (page 544), has been promoted to acting general manager, 
succeeding W. H. Comstock, temporarily assigned to other 
duties. Mr. Williams was born May 29, 1778, at Laclede, 
Mo., and entered railway service July 22, 1898, as a brakeman 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Brookfield, Mo. On 
January 28, 1902, he left to become a brakeman on the Denver 
& Rio Grande and on April 3, 1903, was promoted to con- 
ductor. On August 10, 1909, he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent, which position he held until July 1, 1910, 
when he was promoted to superintendent. He resigned on 
May 1, 1914, to engage in private business and re-entered rail- 
way service September 1, 1916, as a trainmaster on the Union 
Pacific at Grand Island, Neb., which position he held until . 
June 1, 1917, when he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent. On February 22, 1918, he was promoted to superin- 
tendent and on December 10, 1921, to acting general superin- 
tendent. He was promoted to general superintendent of the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on August 6, 1922, and on October 1 was appointed 
acting general manager. 


Traffic 


C. L. Brown has been appointed general agent of the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., succeed- 
ing E. S. Andrews, deceased. 


L. L. Lapp, chief clerk to the vice-president and general 
manager of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala., has been promoted to division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Meridian, Miss. 


B. J. Lawless has been appointed commercial freight agent 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Newark, N. J. J. C. Gross has been appointed to a similar 
position, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. O. Gill, district freight agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala. has been pro- - 
moted to general freight and passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding E. W. Ritchie, resigned to enter the 
executive department of the Louisville & Nashville, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 


W. F. Lincoln, whose promotion to general freight agent 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
was reported in the Railway Age of September 9 (page 491),° 
was born on November 12, 1870, at Baltimore, Md. He 
entered railway service in May, 1887, in the general freight 
office of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, and remained 
with this company until January 1, 1905. On this date he 
entered the employment of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, as a rate clerk, which position he held until No- 
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vember 15, 1911, when he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent. He was holding this latter position at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Mechanical 
B. F. Kuhn, district superintendent of motive power of the 
New York Central, Lines West, with headquarters at Collin- 
wood, O., has been promoted to assistant superintendent of 


motive power, Lines West, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


W. W. Payne has been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
Fla., succeeding W. W. Shoemaker, appointed trainmaster 
of the East Carolina division. H. M. Agin has been appointed 
assistant road foreman of engines, with headquarters at 
Waldo, Fla. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. J. Hammond, assistant chief engineer of the Chicago 
Union Station Company, with headquarters at Chicago, re- 
signed September 30 to become associated with James O. 
Heyworth, engineer and contractor, Chicago, Ill. 


Special 

J. G. Hughes, whose promotion to assistant commissioner 
of taxes of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 9 (page 492), was born in 1878, at Oakland, Cal. 
He entered railway service in 1917 in the valuation depart- 
ment of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and remained with 
this company until the latter part of 1918, when he entered 
the employ of the St. Louis-San Francisco as land appraiser 
and served in this capacity until the fall of 1919 when he was 
placed in charge of joint land appraisals, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., which position he held until July, 1921. He 
became land assistant in the valuation department of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on the latter date and held this 
position until his promotion to assistant commissioner of 
taxes. 


Donald D. Conn, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
manager of the public relations section of the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, at Washing- 
ton, effective on Oc- 
tober 1. He takes the 
place made vacant by 
the resignation of A. G. 
Gutheim, who left to 
practice law. Among 
Mr. Conn’s duties will 
be those of making 
special studies, from 
time to time, of such 
subjects as may require 
special attention on the 
part of the Car Service 
Division, such as_ the 
movement of coal, 
grain, or other import- 
ant and seasonal com- 
modities. Mr. Conn 
was formerly head of 
the traffic department 
of the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, 
and later was head of the Transportation Division of the 
Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 
More recently, Mr. Conn was appointed assistant to Conrad 
E. Spens, federal fuel distributor. Mr. Conn was born at 
Boston, Mass., but most of his life has been spent in the 
Middle West. He was educated at the University of Michigan 
and at Cornell University and after some early training in the 
railroad business he became general traffic manager of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company at Minneapolis in 1916. 
He has also been chairman of the transportation committees 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers Association, the Northern 
Pine Manufacturing Association and a member of the trans- 
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portation committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. In May, 1921, he was appointed chief of the 
transportation division of the Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry. 


Obituary 


H. G. Sparks, vice-president and general manager of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., 
whose death from gangrene of the throat occurred on August 
17, was born December 23, 1880, at Muncie, Ind. He gradu- 
ated from Washington and Jefferson University in 1903, and 
entered railway service in May, 1905, as a rodman of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois with which company he was con- 
secutively assistant engineer, office engineer, division engi- 
neer, assistant superintendent and superintendent until March, 
1920. On October 1, 1920, he entered the employ of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern as operating assistant to the president, 
with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., and on November 1 of the 
same year he was promoted to general manager, with the 
same headquarters. Early in 1922 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, with the same headquarters, which 
position he was holding at the time of his death. 


H. Visscher, treasurer and paymaster of the Kansas City 
Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., and consul 
for the Netherlands, died on September 21 after a lingering 
illness due to a com- 
plication of diseases. 
Mr. Visscher was born 
on April 18, 1871, in 
Deventer, Holland, and 
came to the United 
States in 1893 as a rep- 
resentative of the Dutch 
interests that financed 
the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Trust Company 
and the Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh & Gulf, 
which was reorganized 
after the receivership 
under the name of the 
Kansas City Southern 
on April 2, 1900. He 
was assistant treasurer 
of this company from 
its reorganization until 
May 9, 1906, on which 
date he was promoted 
to treasurer, the position he was holding at the time of his 
death. Mr. Visscher was appointed consul for the Nether- 
lands in Kansas City in 1915, and was the first consul for 
that country to be located permanently in Kansas City. 


C. T. Ames, superintendent of the Des Moines Valley 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, Iowa, whose death from the collision 
of a track motor car, on which he was riding, and an auto- 
mobile ‘truck, was reported in the Railway Age of September 
30 (page 634), was born November 5, 1875, at Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Ames entered railway service in October, 1892, as secre- 
tary to the general freight agent of the Fitchburg (Boston & 
Maine) at Boston. On January 13, 1903, he entered the 
service of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as secretary to 
the superintendent of the Illinois division at Rock Island, 
Ill., since which he has been chief clerk to the superintendent 
of the Illinois division, service inspector in the general man- 
ager’s office, with headquarters at Chicago, assigned to special 
work in the general superintendent’s office, with headquarters 
at Des Moines, Iowa, transportation clerk in the general man- 
ager’s office at Chicago, chief clerk to the vice-president in 
charge of operation, superintendent of the Chicago Terminal 
division, with headquarters at Chicago, trainmaster of the 
Des Moines: Valley division, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
due to the consolidation of the division, and superintendent 
of the Des Moines Valley division, with the same head- 
quarters. 
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